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TO THE 


PETITIONERS 


AGAINST THE 


DISSENTERS BILL. 


KNOW no Fwy to whom SERMONS 
To AssEs can, with more propriety, | 
be dedicated than to you. Like Iſſachar, 
you are ready to couch down under every 
burden, and ſubmit ts the meaneſt flavery. 
Your fubmiſſian to a burden of unmeanipg 
Articles, to you may appear reaſonable ; 
for you have an undoubted right to be 
ſlaves, if you pleaſe :=But it is even be» 
neath the character of Aſſes to deſire: te 
enſlave others. Could you not have been 
ſatisfied with your own burdens, and ſuf- 
fered the Diſſenters to be freed from theirs, 
Tour petition ſavours rank of miſanthtopy, 
and your practice is like that of proſtitutes, 
vb, after they have parted with their 
4 own 
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poſitions. If the ſcriptures are not ſuff- 
. cient for directing the faith and duty f 
. chriſtians, you are right; but providd 
they are profitable for all things to male 


againſt the bill of Proteſtant Diſſenters 
but againſt. the ſupremacy of Jeſus Chil 
door Lord, and the perfoction of divine n. 

- velation. Through-all the varniſh of ous 
ward piety and zeal for religion, he dit 
e your deiſm will come out. Though th 
- ſermons may perhaps do you no good, thy 
are intended for your. edification, and an 
It to your ſerious conſideration. 


(4 ) 
own virtue, are the moſt zealous in & 
ducing others. You aſſume the name g 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, but I ſhould rather 
Juſpet you to be infidels,—who had gina 
up revelation as a ſacrifice e human com. 


believers perfect, your petition is not hy 
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More Dirt came out, &c. 


JupeEs iii. 22. 
And the dirt came out. 


| ORE dirt fill! Will we 
never be cleanſed from 
aſtineſs? Truly it has but an :i// 
ppearance, when matters are thus 
arried on in the land of Moab. 
While there are ſo many ſecret 
mmittees, ſcratching dirt together, 
id waſhing none of it away, it is 
ot to be ſuppoſed that Moab will 
clear of filthineſs, or Kerioth & 
rg2d from her impurity, Mora] 
rt and naſtineſs in Moab was like 
| " RT her 
* The Metropolis of 8 i . 
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her national debt, it was long in 
becoming leſs. 


For want of @conomy the people 
were oppreſſed, and the King wut 
poor. Every thing was taxed, from 
| The ſouls of the ſubjects to their wy 
ſkins. As Toon as ever a ſoul hap 
pened to enter a body, and the 
body became wieble, they wer 
catched hold of by ſtate prieſts, wh 
ſet a price upon their heads, ani 
taxed them directly. | 


This argued that there was /iftk 
ceconomy in the nation, when the 
were not able to pay the officers 6 
the ſtate, without making a valu 
_ +tion of ſoul, body 


| to A SSES. 3 
the land. It was no wonder that 
aged perſons were brought in to 
help to pay the reckoning, when 
poor little ſtrangers, who had never 
been partakers of the benefit of the 
police of the country, were laid 
under contribution. 


The landed intereſt of Moab ap- 
pears to have been very low, and 
the country very poor; for they 
were obliged, when they had money 
to raiſe, to tax the ſun, moon, and 

ars, houſe and /bop windows, and 
lights. In this land of oppreſſion 
nothing was free from taxing, 

xcept whores and baudy-houſes— 
iele were kept clear for the be- 
delt of the Ct, and the ſervice 
A2 of 


venues were very large, and x 


that the civil liſt was continualy 
every meeting of the national com 
ſecret ſervices of the miniſter drain. 


him a brankrupt every year. The 


from all ranks of people, to ſupph 
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of Mrs of ſtate. Eglon, though 
he was fat in perſon, was always 
poor in purſe ; for though his re 


mounted to very near a mulicn i 
Englifh coin, yet his miniſters and 
feewards were ſo profuſe in ſquas 
dering away his annual income, 


deficient, and new demands made 
vention for an augmentation. The 
ed his Majeſty's coffers, and mad: 


ſubjects felt all this en]; for the 
money was obliged to be raiſe 


the extravagances of the court. 
Th 
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This: alienated the hearts of the 
ſuhjects from the Ring, and raiſed 
complaints over all the nation. 
There was 10 confidence between 
Felon and his people; for tyranny 
always deſtroys confidence, and 
removes /ove and affection. 


There was one fore dirty grievance - 
in the land of Moab, which in-the 
end ruined the conſtitution of their 
country. The repreſentatives of the 
nation, who ſhould have been the 
guardians of their liberties, % 
them to the crown, for places, pen- 
ns, and perguifites ; ſo that the 
very inſtitution, which was origi- 
rally intended to defend the nation 
from llavery, became in time the 
ꝓ9a 3 on, 
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only means of wreathing a yoke of 


bondage about the necks of the people. 
This evil proceeded from the im- 
portation of foreign manners, and 

foreign luxury. The Moabites tra- 
velled abroad, and ſaw the ſplen- 
dour and luxury of foreign courts, 
where Fings were arbitrary, and 
Princes did what they pleaſed. When 
they came home, the impreſſion of 
thoſe gaudy images continued to act 
upon their imaginations, and they 
coveted to enjoy the /ame things in 
their own country, But what hel- 
ped much to anſwer their purpoſe, 
they brought home patterns of the 
things they wanted to have 1ntro- 
duced, which catched the fancy of 


others, and made them travel to 
the 
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the ſame places, to bring home ſome 
of the ſame commodities. In pro- 
ceſs of time Moab became a new 
nation; the old cuſtoms were al- 
tered ; ſimplicity, frugality, and the 
ancient plainneſs of that. nation, were 
changed for foreign fopperies and /ux- 
aries, which all tended to render 
the minds of men efeminate, and 
at the ſame time inclined them to 
ſell every thing, to obtain the ob- 
jets of their deſire. 


It was the cauſe-of much infeli- 
city to Moab, that a great number 
of thoſe who went abroad as mer- 
adventurers, and had not learned 
the principles of morality and honor 
before they left their own country, 


8 grew 


want of education and good breed. 


fecence. This awakened the jealouj 
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grew rich in the regions of tle 
Eaſt, and came home laden with 
money, and drowned in vice. For 


ing, when they became rich, they 
turned intolerablßj proud; they 
thought themſelves the equals, or 
rather the ſuperiors, of the ancient 
nobility, and endeavoured to ot: 
Hine them in ſplendour and magni 


and pride of the ancient grandes, 
who thought it beneath them to 
be out-done by thoſe who had for. 
merly been their fathers footmen, 
and had obtained a/l their educt 
tion in the #itchen, This, to be 
ſure, was folly, but it was not 6 


prevented. The Barons and Knight 
: in 


m Moab endeavoured to keep their 
ſplendour equal to that of thoſe 
Eaſtern Nabobs, till at laſt- their 
fnances were reduced, and they were 
obliged to turn panders for the court, 
to fave themſelves from ruin and 


beggary..... 


Eglon, and his miniſter Metophis, 
woked upon this as a good oppor- 
tunity to play the game of tyrants ; 
they took the advantage of the ne- 
ceſſities of the great people, and in- 
troduced a ſyſtem of places which 
was only to be enjoyed by the friends 
of the court, or ſuch as wiſhed well 
to its intereſts. By this means thoſe, 
who were appointed by the nation 
to guard their liberties u parlia- 

| ment, 
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ment, were corrupted, and fold their 
conſtituents for a place under, or 2 
penſion from the government. Mora- 
| lity left Moab before ſlavery en- 
- tered; but as ſoon as the principles 
of truth and honour departed, then 
ſlavery was rendered /y/tematic, and 
- conſidered as a neceſſary part of the 
police, by thoſe who ſerved their in- 
tereſts thereby. 


True- born Engliſhmen muſt pity 
Moab in /uch a ſituation, and con- 
gratulate themſelves in their pre- 
ſent happy circumſtances. How 
happy is Great Britain! where the 

| people are eaſy, and the King rich; 
were no oppreſſive /oads of taxes ſit 
hard upon the poor ſubjects; but 

| where 
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where all ranks of people rejoice 
together in the right uſe of plenty, 
honeſty, and honour. An Engliſh- 
man may look at the un, and gaze 
at the ſtars through every window 
in his houſe, and none dare aſk 
him a farthing for ſo doing. His 
windows are his own, and heaven 
ſends him his light without fee or 
reward; and who dare tax the 
bounties. of God Almighty ? None 
but Moabites. No ſpies nor court 
peripatetics dare circumambulate the 
houſe of an Engliſhman, to count - 
his windows, or tell the number of 
the chinks in his walls. It would 
be uncharitable to ſuppoſe that in 
a chriſtian land there would be any 
mitations of heatheni/h oppreſſion 3 

the 
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the light of truth ſhining into the 
hearts of men prevents them from 
all acts of injuſtice and tyranny. In 
England every man who is baptized 
receives the holy ghoſt according to 
the articles of the church, and muſt 
of conſequence be ſanctiſied whalh 
both ſou and body. It cannot po: 
fibly happen that any thing impur, 
unjuſt, or unholy, can dwell where 
the Holy Ghe/t refides. 


Great Britain being ho!ly inha- 
bited by Chriſtians, except a few 
Jeaus in London, or in ſome large 
towns, mult of confequence be very 
different from heathen and infidel 
nations. When an Engliſh officer 
oer to Ching or Bengal, he carries 

hi: 
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bir religion along with him, and, for 


fear of offending God, ab/tains from 
all evil. This is the reaſon why 
Lord C—ve, after flaying in India 
for many years, came home with a 
very competent portion of the good 
things of this life, and the bleſſing 
of heaven along with it. This good 
Gl brought home a/l the vir- 
tue which he carried out with him, 
and, for his virtuous offices in be- 
half of the needy and diſtreſſed, was 
created, by our moſt gracious Sove- 
reign, who knows how to diſtinguiſh 
merit, a Peer of Great Britain. Who 
knows how much a perſon, who 
was in the leaſt heatheniſhly diſ- 
poſed, might, in a few years, have 
gathered together in that land of 

gold 


: / 
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gold and fifver ?—But as for hi 
Lordſhip, he was mode/tly ſatisicd 
with /eventy thouſand pounds per 
annum of Britiſh currency: This 
declared him poſſeſſed of a ry 
ehriſhan diſpeſution. His early edu- 
cation in his native country never 
forſook him during all the time 
temptation in India; for mercy, nu- 
deſty, and difintereſtedneſs were con- 
ſpicuous in his behaviour al! the 
time of his pilgrimage in that /inful 
part of the world. A Maabile 
would have brought as much mo- 
ney home from ſuch a rich country 
as Indja, as would have purchaſed 
the whole i/land of Great Britain: 
But his Lordſhip was chriſtianly plea· 
ſed 


10 ASSES. 15 
ſed with ſeventy thouſand pounds 


a year. | 


The Moabites were ſuch ext: a- 
vagant and dirty people, that when 
once they had gained large ſums 
of money, they engaged in elec- 
tioneering, and in a ſhort time ſquan- 
dered away their fortunes in corrupt- 
ing their fellow-ſubjefts. But our 
Chriſtian Nabsbs, inſtead of coveting 
to be great, and ſecking to rant 
with Peers and Barens, feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, and re- 
lieve the diſtreſſed:; fo that it 1s 
almoſt impoſſible for the ſovereign 
himſelf to perſuade them by his 
authority to accept of a ribbon or a 
garter. Lord C—ve will ſhine in 
the 
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the annals of modeſty, charity, and 
liberality, as long as mankind are 
able to remember how bountiful 
he gave away his jaghire to the 
poor, the miſerable, blind, and nated, 
G I 8 h and his L- rdſhip 
will ſtand it in the regiſters of 
fame for chaſtity, charity, and every 
- ebriſtian virtue and grace. The ill. 
natured ſcabbed ſcum of the earth, 
the illiterate populace, who pick 
up all the lies which are publiſhed 
in chronicles, journals, morning and 
evening poſts, may traduce theſe 
amiable characters as they pleaſe, 
but it is we// known that they 
are perfect patterns of virtue and 
godlineſs ; that except Lord S—d—b, 
there are few perſons more godly in 
n e 
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the nation. It is ſcarcely poſſible 
for a chriſtian to endure to hear 
how wickedly the vulgar talk againſt 
their ſuperiors, merely becauſe they 
ue more virtuous than themſelves; 
they ſpeak of a Miniſter of S—te 
keeping a brace of Wes as if it 
were the fin againſt he Holy Ghoſt, 
d cry out againſt them for de- 
wring the nation's money as if it 
rere- the n of Sodom; whereas it 
s well known that nobody of rant 
ould regard them if they did not 
lo the firſt, and without the latter 
ey would not be able to do it. 
ad thoſe. Patriots been in Moab, 

ley durſt not for he ears of 
trir head, have proceeded as they 
lo; they would ſoon have been 
aut up in the Tower of -Kerioth, 
B to 
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to bring them to conſideration, and 
been made to feet the ſmart of thei 
folly, for mentioning that /?ale and 
antiquated thing liberty. Liberty, 
Have the cum of the- earth an 
hberty? Did providence intend 
that they hui be free who have u 
money, and are of no ſervice to the 
government, unleſs to be ſent to 
St Vincent*s ts kill the Caribbs, and 
to be ſcorched tc death with the het 
of the ſun? Liberty is only the pri 
vilege of ſuch as have acquired gud 
fortunes, and are friends to gud 
miniſters : theſe have a right 1 bak 
in the /un-/bine of favour, and rel 
at eaſe in the midſt of every delicions 
pleaſure.—The poor were made for 
their ſervice, and are their own gud 


= 


I chattels. Since liberty came in 
aſhion, perſons of rank and condi- 
on cannot enjoy ' their pleaſures, 
vithout being. poſted up. as ſinners, 
n every news- paper in the nation. 
ere thoſe printers among the 
cabites, their printing preſſes 
ould ſoon be converted into fuel 
Ir the.royal kitchen, or burnt by the 
lands of the common hangman. But 
be meet temper of chriſtian mini- 
lers of ſtate. makes them endure. 


he ſake of therr own intereſt, Hiſ- 
pry: cannot afford an inſtance. of 
% chriſtian government, ever at- 
mpting to reſtrain the liberty of 
be preſs. The Moabites, the Au- 
3%, the Hitites, the Periſites, 
| SR. and 
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things, and fuffer all things, for 
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Libera nos domine—but we hope bet 


tarniſb his character, by ſuch indf 
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and Febuſites, may have done it; 
but mind, theſe people were ne 
chriſtians, but heathens. If any d 
them have got into this nation, 


ter things from the influence of tk 
chriſtian religion. We know that 
our King ts pious, and, according 
to his ſtation, has a negative in 
every act of parliament when he 
pleaſes ; and if ſome wicked people 
were diſpoſed to frame bad lawy 
he furely would not ſuffer then 
nay, forbid it ye powers which 
preſide over royalty —ſuffer not tl 
beſt of Kings to /tain his reign, ad 


ference, about the welfare of 
Jubjects. | 
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N 


in the land of Moab there was 
dne very dirty practice; the judges 
vere partial, and perverted the law. 
iis appears manifeſt, from the 
reatening which the Almighty 
lenounces againſt them, And 7 
ml cut off the judges from the midſt 
hereof, and will flay all the princes 
beref, ſaith the Lord *. The 
atening plainly ſuppoſes, that 
judges were corrupt, otherwiſe 

e Lord would not have threat- 
ted to ct them off, In that land 
F ungodlinefs, judges thought it 
crime to miſſead and brow-beat 
nes, and alter records : This they 
ld do with impunity, becauſe 

| R 


Amos ii. 3. 


New SERMONS 
-#be princes ſupported them. Such u 
were not friends to ' adminiſiratin, 
4 were ſure to loſe their cauſe. how 
ever - righteous it might be; &@ 
though it could not be done by 
the laws of the land, yet the juz 
could find precedents,” which ſerve 
the ſame purpoſe. In heatha 
countries, this is very frequenth 
done. Nothing cauld prevent the 
| like practices amongſt judges i 
1 Great Britain, but the purer of gil 
(|  Jineſs, and the influence of 'the gojp, 
which rule in the. hearts of cin 
'ftian magiſtrates ;—For as all tlc 
judges in England are regenerate 
when they are baptized, it mu 
of conſequence preſerve them fron 
Aioning till they are confirmed; and 


Del 
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ing again eſtabliihed by a ſecond 
generation, by the hands of the 
dieß, they are preſerved from do- 
ng wrong till he end of their 
lays. This muſt certainly be the 
aſon why we ſeldom find that 
chen writs of error are obtained, 
the ſentences of the judges 
reverſed by the Parliament : 
They are always found to be % 
perfeft, that they need no altera- 
tion, Some ill-natured people have 
firmed, that the judges in North 
Britain. behaved but indiferently up- 
on 2 certain occaſion, a few years 
hoo, and determined a cauſe a- 

ganſt a righteous heir of an eſtate, 
which the peers of the realm ſaw 
meet to reverſe. But as this hap- 
pened principally through the fen- 
Ws - derneſs 
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derneſs of the conſcience of the preſident 
of the court, it ought to be gently 
cenſured, becauſe it is a caſe of cn. 
"ſcience. That gentleman Was con. 
vinced of his former error, by t 
Fowerful ulimination, which he wu 
not able to reſiſt, and for that res. 
ſon changed his opinion for the 
fake of 55 conſcience. Some fay 
that it Was 2 dirty uff; but thi 
I ſhall leave to the Doctor of Edin- 
burgh, WhO are better acquainted 
with his br dſbi y. s caſes & conſeient 
Than I am. 1 hope that the unchi- 
_ ritable and cenſorious populace wil 
not compare the preſident of the 
t of ſ— n in Scotland to 
Moobiter, or the „ent of Ammon 
They ought to remember that l 
dp is a ebriſtian, and a judge i 


1 


2 chriſtian nation, where a man 
may err, but cannot ge wrong. 


The Moabites were very filthy, 
and dirty ſinners. ' There ſeems to 
have been Sedomtes amongſt them; 
for the Almighty threatens them, 
that he will make them lite Sodom . 
This is a crime peculiar to heathens, 
and is quite inconſiſtent with he 
chriſtian religion. The Greeks, and 
Romans, and Moabites practiſed it 
and their magiſtrates winked at it, 
becauſe they practiſed it themſelves 
but wherever it is overlooked, it is 
abſolutely certain that there are no 
chriſtians there. 


It is a great happineſs to us who 
| hve in Great Brtain, that no ſuch 
* Zeph, x; 9. crime 


——— — 
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crime is ever committed among 


us, but what meets with an exen. 


plary puniſhment. Both the law; 
and judges condemn it; and the 
criminal is appointed unto death, 
without benefit of clergy, or hope of 
pardon. Such - mwnſtrous dirt and 
naſtineſt cannot be endured in an 
chriſtian nation: But among the 
Moabites it was common and open, 
and though for the ſake of forn 
the judges and juries ſometimes con- 


demned the guilty culprits, yet the 
King's mercy preſerved the ſinner, and 
_ overlooked the crime. The court 


of Mob feems to have been full f 
Sites; for though the King 
himſelf was clear of the crime, the 
interceſſion of his miniſters, who 
had a fellow Keel for thoſe dirty 

ſinners, 
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finners,- prevailed with him to par- 


don thoſe unclean perſons. Such 


unnatural vices as were. practiſed in 
Moab are fit to make the fleſh of a 
chriſtian iv er; but how muſt it 
ll the foul with Horror, to think 
that ſuch as were living in the con- 
ſtant practice of this horrid fin, were 
alſo living upon the ſports of their coun- 
try, and eating the bread of the go- 
vernment. O happy England / who 
can charge thee with vices of this 
fort? The powerful dofrine which 
is ſo frequently preachetl by thy Bi- 
Hops prevents ſuch ' impurity to 
be found in thee. The large and 
liberal ſums of money, which are 
beſtowed upon them, are truly and 
Properly applied. Their doctrine 
drops like the dew, and diſtils lile 

| the 
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the rain: they are inſtant in ſeaſon, 
and out of ſeaſon.” Is there a Sun. 
day that paſſes, upon which they 
do not preach * And are they not 
careful to have all the churches kl. 
led with learned, honeſt, and faith 
ful. miniſters ? Satan is now ſet 4. 
&rift, and forced to fee the coun- 
try, Some of thy clergy, O Eng- 
land! have baniſhed the devil out 
of the world; there is zo ſcare-crow 
now to fright' the ladies, nor are 
there any ſuch words in the bibk 
as either heil or the devil, to frigh- 
ten frmorous ſouls, It is only in 
Moab, or heathen countries, that 
ſuch dirt comes out. 


SER- 
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JypGEs uu. 222. 
And the dirt came out. 


HE people of Iſrael had done 
evil in the ſight of the Lord, 
before that they were delivered 
up to the tyranny of Eglon King of 
Moab.— This is manifeſt from the 
12th yerſe of this chapter where our 
text 18. Men may thank themſelves 
tor every yoke of ſlavery which is 
wreathed about their necks. Thew 
own hands twiſt the cords which 
keep them in bondage. A wicked 
people can never be free. The Al- 
mighty vindicates his own charac- 
ter, When he delivers wicked na: 
| tions 
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tions up to the dominion of . 
rants; becauſe when they tranf- 
greſs his laws, they renounce his 
authority; and by that means be- 

come ſlaves to their luſts. The ſer- 
vice of God is the only true liberty, 
and is infallibly attended with pere 
and happineſs.— But when a people 
indulge themſelves in the gratifica- 
tion of forbidden pleaſures, they 
make God their enemy, and then 
none can help them. Eglon and 
his people were but ſavages to take 
advantage of IfraePs misfortune.— 
This was not the firſt ill turn which 
Moab intended the feed of Jacob: 
When Urael was in the wilderneſs, 
the Moabites ſeduced them from 
the ways of righteouſneſs by their 
daughters, and their gods, — And If 
Ae, | rael 
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rael abode in Shittim, and the people 
began to commit whoredom with the 
daughters of Moab ; and they called 
the people to the ſacrifices of their 
gods; and the people did eat, and 
bowed down to their gods. And 
Iſrael joined himſelf to Baalpeor, 
and the anger F - the Lord wvas 
lindled againſt Iſrael*. There 
Vas @ trick for ye !-—When they 
could not ſubdue Iſrael by force of 
arms, they overcame them by their 
women.” They knew if they could 
once introduce whoredom and idola- 
try into the camp of Ifrae}, they 
would fcon ruin them. The Iſrael- 
ites learned fornication from the 
Moabites, as the Engliſh learn gal- 
lantry from the Italian and French, 


* Numb. Av. 58 
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It is dangerous to have too much 
correfpondence with © foreigners, 


left we ſhould-import more of their 
vices than their money or their virtue. 


_ Moab appears to have been a /a/- 

£21045, unclean nation, full of moral 
dirt and naſtineſs.—It was no won- 
der that the dirt came cut. I wiſh 1 
could ſpare. the fair /ex.—lt is a 
Pity to find them in the kennels of 
uncleanneis; but there has been 
little dirt in the world where they 
Have nat had their fingers. When 

men are bent. upon purſuing their 


luis, and gratifying their appetites, 


they are near to deſtruction. Where 
will not a man's 1, lead him 
when he gives way to them? [. 
rael, to pleaſe the damſels of Moab, 

2 ; bowed f 


* 
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oed down to their idols, and join- 
| themſelves to Baalpeor. Dirty 
and unclean perſons will ſell their 
lt, and their religion, to have 
heir Juſts ſatisfied, There is no- 
thing which mere effectually cools 
de affections of the mind to virtue 
id goodneſs, than ſenſual Iuſts ; 
or unclean Moabites will {ell their 
areft and their deareſt things to 
dbtain what laſts but for a moment, 
id leaves an abiding ſting behind 
t. The Moabitiſh luſts, when they 
ere mgrafted into the conſtitution 
jt the Ifraclites, made them /e/! 
beir God and their glory for a mo- 
wentary gratification. Theſe poor 
nclean creatures, I cannot tell 
mat to compare them to; they 
C are 
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are like they are like to a Sch 


pPereſbyterian bowing his knee at the 


altar, in an Engliſh church, fur 
paſt or a penſion under the governmen, 
How decently would an Iſraclie 
appear, eſcorted by a Moabitiſh harli, 
to perform the facred orgies of his 
holineſs Baalpeor! No Ifraelite, in 
whom there is no guile, would at 
tend devotion in ſuch a manner, 
Such practices are peculiar to her 
thens ; for none who fear the God 
who made the univerſe will prot 
tute their characters, or pollute thei 


conſciences with fuch abominabl 
e,. 


In Britain it is a "thing unknown 
for the fearers of the Lord to cam. 
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mit uncleaxneſs. Men of rant and 
character flee from harlots, as they 
would ſhun the peſtilence. The ſi- 
tuation of Dactors Commons at pre- 
ſent, is a living proof of the chaſtity 
of the Primores optimatum of Great 
Britain. Thoſe officers whoſe bu- 
lineſs it is to. deal with formcator-, 
and iſſue divorces, have of late 
jears had but à poor time of it. 
Their fees have decreaſed in /uch 


a degree, that it is a wonder how 
they make a ſhift to live; and un- 
ls they were otherwiſe provided 
tor, they could not breathe upon 
the quantity of fornication which is 
practiſed in Great Britain at this 


day, 
& It 


hy 
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It was otherwiſe in Moab; the 
Doctors who prefided over fornicatim 
in the temple of Chemeſh, were ne. 
ver a term without ſeveral capital 
_ Cauſes, which iſſued in @ divore, 
and brought ſwinging fees to the 
judges who ſuperintended the u. 
ticle of dirt.— But all this, though 
it brought liberal ſums to the clergy, 
and totally ſeparated a man from 
his wife, and a wife from her hu 
band, did not . hinder the parties 
from marrying again; the parls 
ment of Moab could ſet afide the 
divorce in that particular, and 
grant liberty to both parties, u 
chuſe new partners to themſelves 


There is an inſtance in the hitory 
| of 
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of Moab where the Duke of Shittim, 
after having neglected the Earl of 
Heſbbon's daughter, and tempted 
her to commit crim. con. with My 
Lid Nebo, purſued for 4 divorce 
from his Lady, and the was ac- 
cordingly divorced from him; but 


to My Lord Nebo, and the Duke of 
Shittim took to wife 2 daughter of 
one of the prieſts of Chempſh. So 
matters were much in the ſituation 
they were in before. 


But this practice was contrary to 
the laws of nature, and the whole 
tenor of revelation. But what 
does the men of Moab regard the 


C 3 and 


in a very /bort time ſhe was married 


[criptures ? They are all heathens, 
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ſleeves into targets, as think to live 
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and pay no regard to the 0/1 
New Teſtaments. Were ſuch : 
thing done in England, they might 
as ſoon eat the mitres from the head; 
of the Biſhops, and tear their lawn 


all their life-time in adultery. The 
parliament, inſtead of relieving 
them from the cenſures of the 
church, would confirm the ſentenct 
of divorce, and they. could never 
enjoy a place nor office under the 
government. The King would 
kill them with frowns, and the 
church would not allow them to 
take the ſacrament; which is the 
only teſt whereby they can be qui- 
lified for any office, in his Mayeſly's 
ſervice in England or Ireland. 
os lo 
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In this chriſtian land adultery is 
accounted fuch a heinous ſin, that 
if an adulterer was to go to court 
the whole of his maje/ty's favourites 
would frown upon him, and forbid 
him their company; and our moſt 
pious ſovereign would as ſoon admit 
the plague into his houſe, as ſuffer: 
8 whoremonger to attend his court. 
Theſe votaries of Venus, and Devo- 
tees of Baalpeor, would not even 
be admitted- into. the /obby among 
whlemen's ſervants and footmen,, for 
fear of corrupting them. Since the 
execution of Captain . all 
unclean perſons keep at @ diſtance 
from the court—and well they may, 
tor what . concord hath light with 
C4 darkneſs? 
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darkneſs? Or what agreement cy 
the godly miniſters of a Pi cus prince 
have with a——ers, {——tes, and 
fornicators *? 


But, alas! the caſe is otherwi| 
in Moab. Eglon, through the in- 
fhnence of his favourite Metephic, 
admitted all the fornicators, who 
were friends to arbitrary government, 
and ' tyrannical- meafures, into his 
confidence; and when one of his 
on brothers thought fit to forſake 
the ways of uncleanneſs, and marry 
after, he could never be prevailed 
upon to admit him into his 
preſence. While the moſt »- 
toriaus fornicators, and men {ub 
pected of the moſt unnatural wit 
edneſs, were objects of royal favour, 


and 
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and were ſuffered to baft in the 
fun-ſbine of the court, the royal bro- 
ther was obliged to keep at a diſ- 
tance, and ſpend an innocent rural 
life with his lady in the harmleſs 
retreats of the country. 


When. a true-born Engliſhman re- 
flects upon theſe things, what rea- 
ſon has he to value his privileges? 
Had he been born in Moab, or 
brought up among the Midian- 
tes, he. could have called 'nothing 
hs own ; and what is ſtill worſe, 
he might have been taught to think 
light of fin, and run riotouſſy with 
al the ſons: of wickedneſs, in the 
miſt ſhocking vices and abominations. 
Inſtead of receiving the Holy Ghoſt 
at 
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at baptiſm, and being confirmed in 
a ſtate of grace by the hands of a 
holy biſhop—inſtead of being taught 
the catechiſm of the church, and in- 
ſiguted in the knowledge of who 
are his god-fathers and god. mot her:, 
and what they did for him, he might 
have remained ignorant of thoſe 
important objects of knowledge, and 
Joined himſelf to Baalpeor, and 
feaſted upon the facrifices of the dead. 


There was one dirty vice which 
prevailed in the nation of Moab, 


in the days of Eg/on, and that was 


ſelffbneſs. This took place of al/ 


the ideas of common toeal, and ren- 


dered every man indi iFerent about 


his 6 welfare. It pre- 


vailed 
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vailed / far, that the moſt near 
relations and friends loſt all the feel- 
ings of humanity towards one ano- 
ther; and provided they could find 
materials to nouriſb their own pride, 
and ſupport their own intereſt, they 
were indifferent if all others went 
to the devil. In towns, contiguous 
ſhopkeepers, and perſons in the 
ſame branch of buſineſs, enuied and 
grieved at one another's proſperity, 
and nothing pleaſed them /e much 
as to hear that they were fallen 
back, and at the point of being 
made bankrupts. They were ſure 
to improve every hint to the diſad- 
vantage of their neighbours, and 
magnify every diſagreeable circum- 
ſtance beyond al! the bounds of 
charity 
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charity and truth. The Jadies 2 

their /ea-tables (for we may be ſure 

they would not want tea in Moah, 

for they were nearer to the Faſt 

Indies than the people of England) 

were ready to attribute the failing 

of the huſband to the extravagance 

of. his wife, and hand about her 

reputation through every ge/ſping 

ſociety, with colourings no ways fi- 
vourable to her intereſt.— And the 

| huſband, among his moſt intimate 
friends and companions, as {con 3s 
he was perceived not to be, in the 

mercantile ſtile, a good man, Was 

painted forth as a monſter of vil. 

lainy, unfit for the ſociety of tra- 

ding Moabites : Yet this was all 

done in his abſence, when he was 

not 
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not preſent to hear it; for they 
accounted it immoral in the land of 
Moab to ſpeak ill of a man to hzs 
face, becaufe it gives him pain, and 
uneaſineſs, and may provoke him 
to do or ſay a raſh thing, with re- 
ſpect to the perſon who traduces him. 


But when he is not preſent, there is 
n harm in abuſing him, becauſe 


he does not hear it, and can do no 


miſchief to thoſe who abuſe him, 
This was a very dirty practice, 
and never can poſſibly happen in 
any chriſtian nation. In England, 
though this practice is not expreſsly 
mentioned in the thirty-nine articles, 
and there are no acts of parliament 
againſt it, yet it never can be pur- 
ſued in that nation, nor any other, 
when 
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when the inhabitants believe the gi 
fel ; and the reaſon why there are 
no: articles nor laws againſt private 
ſcandal is, becauſe the goſpel ſup. 
_ poſes it impaſſible for a chriſtian to 
be guilty of it—and always declares 
thoſe who practiſe it to be Aab. 
ites, and not true Iſraelites. In 
this bleſſed and happy land, you 
may go into a thouſand companies, 
and hear them ſpeak upon as mary 
ſubjects; but unleſs there are ſome 
Moabites amongſt them, you wil 
hear nothing except truth, mutual 
tenderneſs, and love expreſſed con- 
cerning all mankind. 


The women in England are not 
like the j:/ts in Moab, who were 


con- 
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continually either geſſiping or doing 
nothing. The fair ſex in this holy 
nation are better employed; the 
young women attend conſtaniiy to 
dumeſtic exerciſes, ſuch as ſpinning, 
ſewing, knitting, or ſuc h- lite honeſt 
employments. Here you will not 
find a lady who does not wear a 
gown of her own ſpinning, and a 


would almoſt take every houſe to 
be a nanufactory, and every lady to 
have ſerved an apprenticeſhip to her 
buſineſs. The mothers are conſtantly 
employ in teaching their daughters 
virtue and economy, and the daugh- 
ters imitate their mothers in every 
virtuous principle and deed. Children 
in England are not inſtructed in 
no- 
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notions of their own conſequence and 
importance, nor allowed to hope 
for praiſe till they deſerve it. The 
little maſters and miſſes are taught 
fo fear God, and to honour their pa- 
rents and fupertors, before they are 
put to the dancing ſchool, or ſuffered 
to keep company. They are all firſt 
made to read over the Bible, before 
a novel or a play is ſuffered to come 
near them.—And as for modeſty in 
the young girls, and meekneſs in the 
boys, which is all owing to their 
good education, the Spartans were 
but a faint imitation thereof. You 
will not ſee a young well-bred Eng- 
liſh lady ſet up her creſt and talk 
with aſſurance and . pertneſi, but 
a modeſt diffidence of her own abilities, 
| express 


expreſs herſelf with a free yet decent 
deportment. | 


In Moab the caſe was the reverſe ; 
the women there were 2ntolerable. 
You might have travelled over 2 
whole county, and gone through a 
whole town before you had ſeen a 
roman of any quality, who knew 
how to ſpin wool, flax, or cotton; 
Ir who could knit @ pair of ſtockings 
w her own legt. Pardon the ex- 
reflion,—for what have legs to do 
na ſermon? © There you might have 
rceived à family of young wo- 
ten all fitting with their arms cr9/5-. 
ys, inclined downwards, retailing 
andal, with their tongues, and 
"ſing the character of ſome ab- 
! perſon. If one of their own 

Do ſex 
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ſex was married, they would din. 
 niſh her fortune and virtue to ſuch 
a degree, that thoſe who knew » 
better, would have imagined ſbe 
was @ beggar and a profiigate. tt 
has gotten a fine Bargain.—Pw 
man — Had he known her as well u 
JI do, it would never have been 4 
match.—But the creature was ſul 
a wheedling minx.—You know hou 
ſhe behaved at the ball. —Ab whd 
smpertinence !—She is, — I' fay n 


more concerning her, 


In this land of vanity and /in, tl 
firſt books that a young lady i 
taught are the Faſhionable Lover 
the Provo d Wife, ſome Lectures i 
en Quadrille, and the Way to | 
Him, and a number of profane novel 

whic 
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ble to read, for fear of fainting her 
virtue. In Moab it was uſual for 
the Ducheſs of Heſhbon, or the 
Mayoreſs of Rerioth, to beſpeak a 


bours, and treat them with trchets ; 


tunity for aſſignations, and to learn 
them to be faſhionable lovers. In 
conſequence of ſuch behaviour, 
there were few days paſſed in Moab 
without ſgme accounts of dirt 
ming out, and diſcoveries made 


nghſb lady could not endure to 
bear mentioned. But, leſt I ſhould 
nake the godly ladies of Great 
Britain %%, I ſhall conclude this 
courſe, | 
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51 
which an Engliſh lady would trem- 


play, and invite a// their neigh-. 


this was intended to give oppor- 


ff ſcenes of iniquity, which an 


SERM O N III. 
JUDGES ll, 22. 
And the dirt came out. 


T is highly probable that ſome 
chriſtian monarchs would have 
done the ſame thing that Eglon 
did, provided they had been as ſor: 
frighted as he was. He had re- 
ceived a mortal wound from the 
dagger of Ehud, and was ſtrug- 
gling with the agonmes of deat, 
Perhaps he was not acquainted 
with the ſyſtem he was then going 
to enter into, and was afraid leſt 
he ſhould be called to an account 
for his mal-adminiſtration in this 
preſent world. Wicked men make 


4 
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2 poor figure at their latter end; 
their conſciences tell them what they 
deſerve, and the uncertainty of for- 
giveneſs of their crimes creates a 
horror in their minds, which the 
bigheſt degree of natural bravery 
cannot overcome. Having never been 
acquainted with the character of 
divine mercy, during their pilgrim- 
ige in this world, they are afraid 
when they die, that the Deity will 
be as unrelenting towards them in 
the next life, as they have been 10 
others in this preſent ſyſtem. Eglon 
was an oppreſſor, and a tyrant, and 
had never cultivated the ideas of 
mercy in his own heart; he knew 
not but all other beings were as 
malevolent as himſelf, and was terri- 
D 3 | fied 
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fied that the meaſure he had met 
would be meaſured to him again, in 
a place where he had no authority, 
power, nor intereſt to ſecure hinelf, 
All finners who die in their iniqui- 
ties will make but a dirty latter 
end. Death brings princes and 
peaſants to the ſame ſituation in point 
of authority and powwer ; and a royal 
carcaſe will rot in the grave, as ea: 
fily as that of a /lave. 


Moab, from the earlieſt period d 
its exiſtence as a nation, ſeems to 
have been the very fink of wicked: 
neſs. From the days of Moſes, til 
the time of the prophet Amos, the 
whole hiſtory of that people declares 
that they were deſperately 1cie, 

| The 
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The pſalmiſt compares Moab to a 


Waſhing-pot, thereby ſignifying the 
inpurity and f/thineſs of that people. 


If I were to deſcribe the filthineſs 
of Moab at large, and to ſet forth 
in order the vices of that dirty na- 
tion, it would be impoſſible to 
make the people of Great Britain 
believe that there were /uch mor- 
ſters in the world. The charity 
which chriſtianity obliges the people 
in England to practiſe, would not 
ſufer them to think, that there was 
ſo much fin and abomination in the ha- 
bitable globe. To give a brief hint 
of the character of the Moabites, it 
may be neceſſary to confider the 

3 594 ſtate 
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ſtate of their clergy, their judge, 
their army, and police. 


Firſt, with regard to their clergy, 
it may be obſerved, that they were 
both covetous and profane. Balan, 
who was one of the chief of them, 
and probably ſuſtained a character 
much like that of metropolitan of al 
-England, was a very ſelfiſh and wicked 
man. Under the government of 
ſuch a /elf/b and covetous chief, it 
cannot well be ſuppoſed that the 
inferior part of the clergy would be 
very virtuous. Imitation has 
great influence upon mankind, and 
| inferiors are always ready to look 
up for 4 pattern from their ſuperiors, 
and as ready to copy. it, provided it 


futts 


ſuits the leading bent of their in- 
clinations. It is ſaid of Balaam, that 
he loved the wages of unrighteouſneſs. 


Perhaps he preached but /eldom, - 


and was a ſevere exadter of tithes ; 
this was both unfair, and unrighte- 
ous, —For no man ought to enjoy 
perguiſites which are annexed to the 
duties which belong to any office 
without performing them ? This is 
unrighteous, and unjuſt, and is a 
manifeſt proſtitution of the end of 
religious appointments. The com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind will teach 
every one, that there is n reaſon in 
one man's performing the labour, and 
another perſon's devouring the re- 
ward thereof. It is but juſt that 
every man ſhould eat the fruit of 

| | his 
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his own labour. It is a ſcripture 
maxim, that thoſe who will! 10 
work ſhould not eat. If this rule wa; 
applied in practice to religious of. 
ficers, prelates in all churches would 
receive leaſt, becauſe they preach 
ſeldomeſt. It would be miſerably 
hard upon the poor curates in Moah 
to drudge and /lave for the biſbop, 
and the ſuperior clergy, when ſome 
of them ſcarcely received thin 
pounds a year. What an unrighte- 
ous thing muſt it have been for a 
poor var ting clergyman, with a large 
family, to preach and ſtarve upm 
thirty pounds; when an huge 
paunched batchelor, who performed 
no duty, was riting voluptuouſly 
upon twelve or fourteen thouſand 
pounds per annum. It 
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It does not appear that the cler- 
zy of Moab rode in coaches, but 
that might be owing to the cuſtom 
of the country.—Balaam Kept a 
god af ; and in this we muſt give 
him the preference to our Engliſh 
biſhops, who will be pleaſed with 
no leſs than a. coach and fix. In 
this particular, the prieſts of Baal- 
peor were more like our Saviour than 
any chriſtian b1/hops which now exiſt 
upon the face of the earth ;—for 
they rode upon aſſes, as he did. 
Had Balaam been as like the Meſ- 
ſah in other reſpects as in this, he 
might have been placed in the ca- 
lender of ſaints ; and, to do him 
Juſtice, he deſerved that character 
as 
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as much as @ great many that ſtanj 
there, 


Hiſtory does not fay that ther 
was any alteration in church gy 
vernment from the days of Balan 
till the reign of Zglon. It is there 
fore reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
church of Moab was ſtill upon the 
ſame footing upon which it ws 
placed by this archbiſbop of Pethy, 
Balaam ſeems to have been the au- 
thor of the Athanafian Creed, far 
he was fond of curſing thoſe who 
were not of his profeſſion, and 
whom he thought were not friend) 
to his intereſt. It is certain that 
Athanafius had no hand in it, and 
it is very probable that it was com- 

fs | poſed 
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poſed by father Balaam, and found 
among his manuſcripts by ſome who 
were ſearching for curigſities and 
antiquities. Perhaps if the vatican 
at Rome, or the cottomian library at 
Oxford, were carefully examined, 
the original manuſcript, or at leaſt 
ſome very ancient copy, might be 
found, written in the Moabiti/h 
language; for it is manifeſt, that 
it would not be the compoſition of any 
chriſtian. 


The idea of preferment had a 
great influence upon the clergy of 
Moab ; for they did not ſcruple, for 
the hope thereof, to aſſiſt the Ring 
in the mo/? ſinful and abſurd prac- 
tices, Archbr/hop Balaam, no ſooner 

heard 
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heard the promiſe of honour and 
preferment, than he zmmediately ſal 
dled his aß, and ſet out on his 
journey to curſe Iſrael, This ſhew; 
how wicked the dignified clergy of 
that nation were; when the metr- 
politan of all Moab, for the hope 9 
honour and preferment, could pro- 
ceed ſo far as to aſk God to curſe 1 
people who had never injured hin, 
Ah! What what will not prieſis do, 
who are under the influence of the. 
god of this world, and mean no more 
by aſſuming religious offices, than 
to ſerve their own private tempera! 
intereſt? What can tempt %% 
when they vote in parkament, to 
take ſides always with the court 
againſt the /iberties- of their country, 
| but 
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but 4 defire of honcur, and the hope 
of gain? I mean. heatheniſh biſhops, 
fuch as are the deſcendants of Ba- 
laam, the metropolitan of all Moab. 
This is no reflection upon the a+ 
foſtles of our Saviour, and their fol- 
lowers, (for ſucceſſors they had 
none) who walked -umbly, and 
never aſked preferment from any of 
the powers of this world. The 
true biſhops, the Eomxowe of Chriſt, 
who are only overſcers of ſingle con- 
gregations, expect no preferment 
till their Saviour come again. 


It is a very dirty affair for the 
teachers of righteouſneſs to covet 
thoſe honours which 20 chriſtian 
can enjoy without endangering his” 
principles, 
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principles, and wounding his cm- 
ference. Had temporal dignity ever 
been intended to have been united 
with. facred offices, there is 55 
queſtion but either our Saviour or 
his apoſtles would have ſhewn an 
example thereof, or given ſeme 
hints of its character or neceſſity— 
But there is not one word in al! the 
New Teſtament of this alliance, 
but much to the contrary. Church 
hierarchy is of heathen original, and 
owes its exiſtence to the Archbiſop 
of Pethor. The church of Rome, and 
the church of England boaſt of their 
antiquity, and it muſt be allowed 
that their plan is very ancient; for 
it is derived from the ſcheme of 
| Fg govern- 
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gorernment which was formed by 
Balaam in the days of Moſes. 


Secondly, the judges of Moab 


were corrupt, and - judged for re- 


ward ; they perverted juſtice, and 
pred the poor: — For this rea- 
ſon, they are threatened to be cut 
off, The eſtabliſhed laws of na- 
tions are but @ ſmall defence to 
men's rights and privileges, when 
wetous perſons are judges, or when 
udges take ſides with the crown, 
gainſt the ſubjects, When men of 
is character are hard preſſed with 
atute laws, which make againſt 
heir leading deſigns, they flee to 
refdents, and entrench themſelves 
Khind the opinions of former 
E judges. 
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judges, who have, like themſelves 
perverted juſtice, and ſet aſide the 
law.— And in caſe that it ſhoull 
appear too glaring an inſult upd 

the conſtitutional laws of a nation 

for judges' to ſubſtitute their c 
opinion in the place of Handi 
laws, it is eaſy for them to preva 

/ VMoith the legiſlature, to repeal font 
| of the old ones, and make 4 
act of parliament for the purpol 
which they intend to purſu 
There are many inſtances in hiſto 

of ads of council, and the opinim 

of judges being put in the room 
ſtanding laws. There is an inſtanc 

in England, which is called 
chriſtian nation, and in the reign 
James the Second, of prous and ti 

m 
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memory, when all the twelve 
judges, except one, gave it as their 
opinion, „That the King has a 
« power to diſpenſe with all laws, 
„and that this power is law.— 


„That the laws are the King's 


„vs. — That it is an inſeparable 
« prerogative of the Kings of Eng- 
« land, as of all other ſovereign 
« princes, to diſpenſe with all pe- 
* nal laws in particular caſes, and 
* upon particular neceſſary reaſons. 
* —That of theſe reaſons and ne- 


hat this is not a truſt inveſted 
in or granted to the King, but 
the ancient remains of the ſove- 
* reign power of the Kings of Eng- 
land, which was never yet taken 
E 2 & from 


1 - 


* ceſlities the King is the ſole judge · 
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« from them, nor can be.“ f 
this had not been done in a chriſtian 
land, I ſhould have conſidered it x 
the higheſt inſult to common ſenſe, thi 
Poſſibly could have been offered; 
but when ſuch an inſtance of par. 
_ tiality appears to have been prac- 
tiled in England, what may ur 
ſuppoſe to have been done in Ala, 
where there were no principles d 
religion to bind the conſciences d 
men to do their duty? In England 
the judges are fworn to: judge 
righteouſly, and cannot pervett 
the laws, without bringing the 
curſe of heaven upon their own heads, 
which no perſons of any wiſdom 
would chuſe to do.—But Moabite 
did not mind thoſe matters; the) 

c could 
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could fear without any meaning, 
and digeſt oaths as faſt as à cuſtom- 
houſe officer in England could do for 
us heart, 


Thirdly, the army of Moab was 
under very ſtrange regulations. It 
was, in the firſt place, ſolely under 
the direction of the crown, and 
called in upon every emergency to en- 
ſorce the arbitrary deciſions of the 
urt. Any juitice of the peace in 
ie kingdom of Moab, when the 
ſubjects were hungry, and obſtrepe- 
mus, could call in a file of mufteteerss 
and oblige them to endure hunger, 
tand and be hot like woodcocks. 
be ſoldiery of Moab being com- 
pled of the dregs of the people ;— 
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chiefly made 'up of the ſecuring, of 
Jails, and the ſprings of counters, 
conſidered themſelves as a diſtin? 


people from the reſt of the nation, 


and made no ſcruple to kill the in- 
habitants, as if they had been 4 ff. 
reign enemy. Their officers, who 
were generally court penſioners, or 
expecting to be /o, inſtructed them 
in all the arbitrary maxims of the 
court, and by ſtattery and-threaten 
ing, brought them to- obey the f 
ſanguinary orders which they gave 
them; ſo that they had 0 com- 
punction when they 4i//ed the ins- 
cent inhabitants of the country, be- 
cauſe they believed it to be their duty 
to obey the commands -ef their officeri 
The greateſt part of thoſe who had 
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the command of the military were 
quig, wild, unprincipled prodigals, 
who had been ſent to the army for 
reformation ; or needy ſpend-thrifts, 
who were put in by the zntereſt of 
friends, to eat the bread of the go- 
zrnment to keep them from. ſtarv- 
ng. As they had given up all 
moral principles before they entered 
upon their office, they had no plea- 
ſure except in perſons of their own 
mper, ſo that the whole army was 
nothing but a collection of banditii, 
gathered from among the refuſe of 
the people. They were generally 
woards in time of danger, and ty- 
rants when they were out of il. 
When. the ſubjects of Moab lifted 
into their army, they became people 
K 4 - of 


ot a quite different character, and 
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were put under a new government, 
Their ves and liberties were at the 
mercy of arbitrary officers, who, 
for the /malleſ? offence, would puniſh 
them with rigour, and with wnreſent 
ing ſeverity torture them in the cruelle| 
manner. Thoſe heatheniſh military 
officers, conſidered their men x 
their own goods and chattels, and on 
many occaſions uſed them wor/: 
than either their horſes or their deg; 
Such was the ſtate of the military 
government of Moab in the days d 
Eglon. * 


— — — © rw pov ym> Af 


_, 


TFourthly, the police of Moab was 
in a wretched ſtate, in the reign of 
this monſtrous King. The ſtate 
of trade, and the prices of provijion, 
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were ſo diſproportioned for want of 
proper regulations, that it was im- 
palſible for the trading part of the 
kingdom to live. At this time the 
poor were exceedingly wretched; for 
all the neceſſaries of life were ren- 
dered /y/tematically dear. The la- 
bour of men's hands, .and what 
they could gain by induſtry, were 
incompetent for the ſupply of na- 
ture, and were not /uffictent to pro- 
cure what was neceſſary to ſupport 
ther families. What was very re- 
markable in Moab, in the midſt of 
all ſorts of improvements in agri- 
culture, the prices-of proviſions were 
exorbitantly high, ſo that the labour 
of a man's hands was not ſufficient 
to ſupport his family; and in a 

| great 
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great abundance of trade and con- 


merce, there was nothing to be 


heard except bankruptcies, among 
the merchants, Whether or not 


this aroſe from /uxury creating Jai. 


meſs, and lo inclining people to pur: 
ſue ſuch employments as required 
little labour, or that there were 


nearly as many /ellers as there were 
buyers in the towns in Moab, I will 


not pretend to ſay; but it is plain, 
from the whole hiſtory of that coun- 


try, that there were far tio many. 


engaged in /azy profeſſions. Wine 
cellars, gin ops, beer houſes, eating 
houſes, of all ſorts, were within 
one door of each other, over al! 
the cities of Moab. ' Farmers, who 
nn wrought at the plough, 

turned 
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turned grazters, and dealt in cattle 
inſtead of corn, becauſe it was an 
eaſier employment. Millers, when 
they were tired of working, turned 
meal-ſellers, taylors exciſe officers, gen- 
tlemen's ſervants publicans, weavers 
tea-dealers, and blackſmiths, preach- 
ers. The whole bent of the national 
diſpoſition was to be idle, and to be 
gentlemen. The women were in- 
fected with this diſtemper as well 
as the men; and thoſe, who in for- 
mer times would have been obliged 
to ſpin, or work in the dairy, learned 
paſtry, or turned milleners and man- 
tua-makers, Whence it happened, 
that the greateſt part of farmers 
daughters could all dreſs victuals, 
make ”m and Sead-drefſes, but 

there 
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there were few could ſpin a gown to 
their own backs, or perform the labour 
neceſſary in a family. Thus all the 
lazy employments were overſtocted, 
and few engaged in laudable indu- 
ſtry; from hence it came to paſs, 
that thoſe who did labour could 
get no money, becauſe the others 
were not able to pay them — But 
we {hall hear this ſtory out in the 
next diſcourſe. | 


SER- 
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And the dirt came out. 


N the concluſion of the laſt diſ- 
courſe, it was promiſed to con- 
ſider the police of Moab at more 
length ; —and there 1s reaſon to 
fear that ſome impure diſcoveries 
will be made in this enquiry :— 
But if there is uncleanneſs within, 
the dirt will come out, It has been 
obſerved, that it was a prevailing 
diſpoſition among the Meabites to 
covet lazy employments ; that the 
poor, as well as the rich, were 
zealous to be gentlemen, and were 
not diſpoſed to Iabonr or work for 

5 their 
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their /we/thood. There was 70 pol. 
ſibility in Moab to ſettle the ba. 
lance of trade, or to prevent Noni 
poly or engroſſing ; for though the 
laws were expreſsly againſt theſe 
practices, yet there were ſo many 
ways of evading their force, that 
they were rendered of no ect. It 
was a common thing in that dirty 
land for magiſtrates to promote the 
crimes which the laws. were made 
to reſtrain and puniſh. The mural 
and the political laws of Moab were 
very different, which introduced 
many errors in their police, The 
ſtatutes of the /egi//ature were fre. 
quently contrary to the /aws of na- 
ture, and the firſt principles of m- 
rality. All practices which hurt 

| | = the 
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the commonweal, or injure the rights 
of individuals, are contrary to the 
principles of nature, and the rules 
of the moral law, Nature at jir/? 
aſſigned mankind equal portions of 
neceſſary things, and no man had 
originally a right to any more than 
another. When men formed them. 
ſelves into ſociety, they aſſigned a 
larger dividend of. lands to their 
leaders and chiefs than to others ; 
but for this reaſon, that they were 
to ſerve the public for this conſide- 
ration, without any other fee or re- 
ward. Thoſe who diſtinguiſhed 
_ themſelves by their merit, for the 
good of the public, were in their turn 
preferred; but ſtill the reward of 
merit was not ſuffered to jure the 

5 . com- 
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common property of ſociety, nor were 
OVer-grown tyrants ſuffered” to pol- 
ſeſs whole counties, and make ve 
territories their wvaſſals.. Rewards 
were rather honorary than Jucratree, 
and the motives to great atchbieve- 
ments were of the meral kind. But 
when corruption and vice crept in, 
and came to an height, the great 
aſſumed dominion, and the poor ſold 
their rights ; from whence ſprung 
up a monſtrous inequality among 
men, who were at firſt nearly equal. 
Politicians, as ſoon as they per: 
ceived the people diſpoſed to ſubmit 
to /avery, and inclined to be bribed 
out of their property, proceeded to 
contrive laws, to ſecure to them- 


ſelves the purchaſe they had made of 
| ot her 
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ber men's pelſeſſions; and the more 
fſetually to fulfil their intentions, 
formed ſtatutes to ſecure the ſub- 
ron of thoſe whom they had 
pbbed, as well as their property. 
Hence it was made criminal not 10 
ey oppreſſors in every arbitrary pre- 
, which they thought t to en- 
vin the common people. 


The law of morals obliges ſupe- 


ors rather to inſtruct the ignorant 
gar, in a ju/t ſenſe and v/e of 

ler ton privileges, than through 
aud to deceive them, and by 
wer to oppreſs them. For it is 
to perceive, that it is through 
wrance, and want of underſtanding, 
at men are bribed out of their 
F natural 
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natural rights. Were they carefuly 
inſtructed in the knowledge of their 
own rights and liberties, they would 
never {ell their poſſeſſions and rights 
to tyrants, It proceeded originally 
from fraud and deceit that indi- 
viduals obtained ſuch large poſſeſis 
and authority in ſociety ; and it 5 , 
obſervable in the hiſtory of all n 
tions, that when individuals ob. 
tained unequal dividends of the wh 
wealth of kingdoms, that revolu- 
tions were near at hand, and na- ath 
tional ruin enſued, 


In all nations, where there 1s 1 
landed intereſt, the ſecurity of thi 
.commonwealth is beſt maintainee 


by making /mall and numerous diu 
dend 
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dende; for thereby the greater num- 
ber will be intereſted in the welfare 
of a nation. But when only a few 
have a real intereſt and property in 
a country, the nerves of govern- 
ment muſt be conſiderably weakened, 
The idea of men labouring for 
themſelves, though it appears /e, 
yet will have a greater influence 
upon their care and diligence, than 
when they conſider themſelves toil- 
ng principally for the intereſt of 
others, who will employ them 10 
longer than they are „it for their ſer- 
wee, Tt is either poſſe//ion of property, 
or the hopes theresf, which make 
men ſettle in one country more 
han another ; for it is not natural 
"or mankind to reſide where they 
| F 2 have 
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have neither hopes nor Poſſeſſion, 
and have. nothing before their eycy 
except to be /laves or vaſſals, and to 
be turned away whenever they arc 


found not ff to ſerve the intereſt if 
their maſters, 


It is probable that in Moab, their 
Kings, who were arbitrary, would 
give away large portions of land d 
their peculiar favourites, and by that 


means in proceſs-of time the nation : 
. would be re among a few, and P 
the reſt would be vaſſals to thu - 
ever-grown chiefs. It is natural to * 
infer from this, that . ileneſs , 
lazineſ would be the conſequent * 
with regard to the greateſt put s 


Who as they had uo idea of inter! 


| t ASSES. 3 5 
or property of their own, would be 


indifferent about the concerns. of 
thar tyrants. 


Men of large eſtates would en- 
deavour alſo to ſuggeſt to the moſt 
compliant and powerful of their va 
ſals the idea of large farms, that 
they might have /ome perſons to con- 
fide in, to carry on the deſigns of 
their ambition. By engroſſing farms, 
and diſpoſſeſſing families of thoſe ap- 
pointments Which they had ſhared 
upon the /ame tenor, and in common 
with others in the ſame ſituation, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe that the an- 
cient tenants behoved either to be 
ſervants to thoſe who were former- 
ly their equals, or ſeek employment 

, F z in 
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in ſome other place, and in andthe; 
condition of life. They could not 
all be ſervants to the new engroſers, 
becauſe they would have 0 necd 
of them; for it is plain from expe. 
rience, that when lands are claſſed 
together, and formed /y/tematically, 
they may be wrought with few 
fervants, and at a leſs expence. 
What muſt then have been the 
conſequence ? The od country pea- 
ſants would be ebliged to retire 1 
towns, and ſeek to ſupport their fa- 
milies in ſome new employment, 
Trade at firſt ſight has a flattering 
aſpect; money appears to come in 
eajily, and tradeſmen appear to be 
gentlemen : But then it ought to be 
conſidered that the number of /!/zrs 
33 ouglt 
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ought to be proportioned to the num- 
ber of buyers, otherwiſe a tradeſman 
may ſoon have his hp full, but his 
purſe empty. When the people in the 
country bring thew proviſions: to 
large towns to ſell, and carry away 
with them a proportional quantity 
of the merchandize of the. ſhops, they 
both /erve themſelves and the mer- 
chants ; but when they are forced, 
by engrofſers. of land, to retire to 
cities and towns to traffic in thoſe 
employments which they formerly 
alliſted in as buyers only, they mult 
in a ſhort time hurt bufineſs, and 
run both themſelves and others. 
The greater quantity of merchan- 
dize there is purchaſed and carried 
out of towns, there will always be 

F 4 the 
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the greater advantage to trade in 
thoſe places; but when the pale 
of a nation obliges the inhabitants 
to oversſtock thoſe branches of bus 
ſineſs, which are not eſſential to life, 
it will always iſſue in the ruin of 
trade, and the country in proce 
of time will be depopulated. 


This dirty land of Moab ſuffered 
brodigtoufly in its internal principles, 
by the practice of menopelizing of 
lands ; for though the quantity gf 
the neceſlaries of life were not de- 
_ creaſed, the profits ariſing from 
them were reſtrained to. a few. The 
money which formerly was diſtt- 
buted into many purſes, by the {e- 
ing of corn and cattle, was now con- 
fined 
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fined in the hands of a few engroſers ; 
who, as they had not ſo much oc- 
caſion to lay out their money as a 
multitude had, ſo were % ſervice- 
able to other branches of buſineſs, 
and did 4% good to the community. 


Before the practice of engroſſing 
farms was practiſed in Moab, the 
farmers were obliged to make their 
money circulate, to ſupply their fa- 
milies with neceſſary things, and 
were not able to hoard it up; but 
when ten or à dozen of farms had 
but ene or two families to ſupport, 
the farmers were able to /ay up 
their caſh in banks, which became 
ſo much dead fterk to the community, 
| When 
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When there is a ju/? proportion 
in the ſtrength of a body, and the 
parts kept in their proper ſize, it 
will be more likely to be healthy, 
than when ſome parts are over- 
grown, and other parts decayed and 
waſted. It never can be the intereſt 
of a nation to admit of à great di/- 
proportion among the ranks of its 
_ inhabitants ;—and the beſt method 
to ſupport a neceſſary proportion of 
this ſort will be, to avoid the intro- 
duction of practices which de/?r0y 
it. There is no other way of ac- 
compliſhing this, but by eſtabliſh- 
ing /tatute laws upon moral princi- 
ples. According to the fpirit of 
moral laws, it is as ſinful for a rich 


man 
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nan to take a poor man's farm 
over his head, as it is for @ ſtrong 
man to take a weak man's pur/e, 
becauſe he is ſtronger than he. It 
is a fundamental maxim in morals, 
that as we would that men ſhould 
do to us, ſo we ſhould do to them in 
the like ctrcumflances ;—and no ſta- 
tute laws are juſt, which contradict 
this maxim. As there are expreſs 
ſtatutes againſt ſealing and robbery, 
ſo, according to the ſpirit of the 
moral law, and the firſt principles of 
natural religion, there ought to be 
ſtatutes againſt every practice where- 
by one man ijures another. 


It may perhaps be alledged, that 


a landholder has a right to OE 
Bo 0 
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of Hit poſſeſſions, or let his farms, to 
the beſt advantage. If he was not 
a member of @ community, he cer- 
tainly would have none but Hine 
to care for; but as every landholder 
is a member of à public, he is 
bound, by the /aws of ſociety, to 
mind 7zts intereſt, as well as his own; 
and if there are ſtrong ſymptoms of 


felf in individuals, there ought to 


be laws to reſtrain it. If it ſhall be 
affirmed, that raiſing of rents excites 
to improvement, —there is truth in 
this; but there is no occaſion upon 
this ſcore to ſuffer one man to in- 
jure another, by ſecretly betraying 
him. There is no reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, that one man will improve 
ten farms better than ten men, when 
it 
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it is their intereſt to improve them 
as «well as he. 


All that can be faid in behalf of 
the land- owner is, that he ſaves 
himſelf a little trouble, at the ex- 
pence of the community ; he receives 
his rents from -one hand, and is 
not troubled to ſeek them from 
more quarters than one ;—and, pro- 
vided he receives his money, he is 
indifferent if the commonwealth go 
to the devil. Such principles and 
fractices are fit for the meridian of 
Moab, but appear ugly in any chri- 
ian land. 
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The Romans, in the time of the 


commonwealth, were careful that 
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none ſhould monopolize too great a 
quantity of land; and to prevent 
it, made ſeveral good laws, which, 
had they been made in a chriſtian 
republic, would have been attri- 
buted to the alliance between church 
and late. By the Licinian law, 
made in the two hundred and ſe- 
venty-ſeventh year ab urbe condita, 
no perſon was allowed to poſſeſs 
above five hundred acres of land — 
This law was afterwards confirmed 
by the Semprenian law, 'which en- 
Joined, that all perſons, who held 
more land than that law allowed, 
ſhould immediately reſign it into the 
common, to be divided among the 
poorer citizens. The intention of 
this law. was to reſtrain the avarice 

| of 
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of the rich men of the city, who 
had, by degrees, contrived to en- 
groſs almoſt all the land to themſelves. 
This law occaſioned great tumults, 
and coſt Sempronius his life. 


The inventions concerning do- 
ing a great quantity of work with 
ſew hands, may well be ſuppoſed 
to have added to the grievances of 
Meab ; for though theſe inven- 
tions tended to enrich individuals, 
they were the means of zmpoveriJh- 
ing the public. If one man is able 
to perform as much bufingſs as ter, 
what muſt the re/# do? Every pa- 
tent for improvement of his /ort, 
is a privilege to deſtroy ſo many 
people, and tends to depopulate a 

| nation. 
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nation. Unleſs there were allo a 
law that the advantages of th: 
contrivance ſhould be diſtributed a- 
mong thoſe whom it injures, and 
then it would tend to the good of 
ſociety, He, who keeps a ma- 
chine which works fen men's work, 
ſhould be obliged to provide for 
nine of them, otherwiſe he is guilty 
of robbery, and deſerves to be pu- 
niſhed. 


In the land of Moab there was - 


thing common but w——rs. Every inch 
of ground was claimed by /ome engre/- 

fer, and the cautious ſurveyor marked 
ont every common, which formerly 
was as free as the light of the ſun 
and the air. This could not miſs 
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to have a bad eſſect upon the minds 
of the people, as it tended imme- 
diately to diſtreſs them. From a 
pretence of improving wa/te and 
common lands, the grandees of Moab 
obtained laws to have them divided; 
but then thoſe who had 79 eſtates 
joining to thoſe commons, received 
x dividend, and were deprived of 
the means of ſupport which natu- 
rally belonged to them. The 1dea of 
a common ſuggeſts at once, that it 
belongs to all within the diſtrict, 
and cannot be divided, without giv- 
ing every one his proper ſhare. The 
original deſign of commons was, 
that thoſe who had 10 ſeparate 
lands of their own, might have a 
coumon eſtate with ſo many others; 
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and formerly, it is highly probabl, 
that every townſhip had a common 
which was the poor man's. eſtate, w 
well as that of the rich. Moab 
never had a day to do well after 
the covetous landlords monopol ized thy 
common lands. The . legiſlature in 
Moab. might as well have made 21 
law for the rich to diuide their eſtau I. 
with the: poor, as to have made aft 
parliament to oblige he poor to 
part with à privilege, to which they 
had a preſcriptive right. The claims 
of freedom and liberty ended with 
be droifion of commons. There was 
no reaſon why the. Duke- of-He/bbn 
ſhould have had a larger ſhare 0 
the common than his taylor, Or ſou 
maler. His lands lying contrguou, 
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rave him no juſt right. I doubt 

much if juſtice intended him the 
fnalleſt ſhare : he could only ob- 

tain a part thereof, by oppreſſion. 

All theſe dirty things ſhew that the 

police in Moab was very imperfect. 


The intention of public markets 
s to give thoſe who want the ne- 
eſaries of life an opportunity to 
have them at the jr/? hand, with- 
but being advanced by retailers or 
erators,—But this intention was 
ruſtrated in Moab; for in the 
markets of Kerioth and Heſbbon, the 
llers were not obliged to /ell any 
untity but what they pleaſed, and 
rere ſure never to ſell their com- 
dodities to many hands, provided 
| "IF £ they 
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they could find one perſon to pur. 
chaſe the whole, By this means, 
the poor inhabitants were obliged 
to purchaſe the neceſſaxies of life 
at the ſecond,' third, or fourth hand, 
which enhanced the price, and fun- 
ded to keep the markets high ; ſo that 
between the /andlords, farmers, com 
merchants, and petty retailers, the 
prices of. proviſions were kept biyh 
in the mid/t of plenty, to the utter 
ruin of every «ther branch of buſine) 
and manufacture. What dirty work 
was this! Ah Adab“ thy puniſh: 
ment was ut, when thou waſt dt 
ſcroyed — the cries of the poor, -th 
needy, and fatherleſs, brought dow! 
the vengeance of heaven upon thee 
thou art now. zo more — thy /# 

hay 
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have” ruined. thee, and oppreſſion 
hath devoured the eppreſſor. 


But Britain may rejoice; and 
congratulate herſelf in her happy 
ituation. Nothing, except mercy, 
judgment, and | Faith, abounds over 
all the. land.: — For here in this 
und of righteouſnefe,. the nobles, bas 
uns, and *fquires, commit no acts 
of oppre//ton,' by . ſqueezing their de- 
pendants ; heir tenants complain of 
w advanced rents, and, on that 
2ccount, are under no neceſſity to 
uſe indirect means to pay them. 
They have no occaſion to join witli 
urn merchants to keep up the markets, 
becauſe they hold their farms at 
a reaſona3/e expence, and can bring 

G 3 all” 
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all their goods regularly to market, 
No engroſſing, foreſtalling, or regra- 
ting are neceflary in this plentiful 
ifland ; nor are the people diſpoſed 
to this wicked practice. The miller; 
are patterns of honeſty, and the far- 
mers examples of humility. But be- 
fore I proceed farther, I ſhall give 
my readers a reſt, and ſay, Amen, 


* 


— ͤ é 
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And the. dirt came out. 


F is an unfair practice carried on 
in all heathen countries, that 
the general rules of police are all 
made againſt the poor; and the rea- 
ſon ſeems to be, that it is a rare 

thing to find a poor man in authority. 

Though a poor perſon may /ome- 
times ſave a city, it will nat procure 
him credit among #he. rich; his 

good deeds will ſoon be forgotten, 
and himſelf no more remembered. 


Wiſdom has but a little are in 
the management of nations; and 
8 4 as 
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as a proof thereof, when one would 
think them in the faire? way to do 
well, they are ordinarily neare/}? 
their ruin. The Aſſyrian, Perſian, 
and Reman empires are evident proofs 
of this afeertion; for when they 
were at the height of their /plendir, 
they came to mought for want if 
wiſdom. Whether great riches, 
and much wiſdam are compatible 
in a nation, I will not pretend to 
ſay ; but it appears manifeſt, that 
the fewe/? wiſe men have always 
been found in kingdoms where 
there have been the moſt wealth, 
and the rea ſplendor. 
I would 880 willingly ay an bard 
thing of a chriſtian nation but 


there 
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there are /ome Who will affirm, that 
there never were more riches in 
Britain, nor greater ſplendor, and 
will add, that there never were /o 
many fools. Folly in Moab was not 
nuch to be thought of; becauſe 
there were no chriſtian teachers to 
inſtruct them in the principles of 
wiſdom, They had all their know- 
ledge to learn from «bſervation and 


experience, which requires a lang 


time to make men proficients.—But 
in nations like Great Britain and 


France, where the chriſtian religion 


is profeſſed, there is no occaſion to 
wait /o long for a perfect underſtand- 
ing of the principles of wiſdam: 
Tutors, and perſons appointed by au- 
thority, inſtil into the minds of men 

at 
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at firſt hand, what would take Sen- 
ty years to learn by obſervation and 
experience. 


There is nothing more important 
for mankind to know, than the ar- 
ticles of religion, which are neceſſary 
for every one to believe. In chriſtian 
nations, men are not left to follow 
their own judgment, which is often 
ready to miſlead them, but are tu- 
tored in the true faith by the clergy 
from their very infancy. If men 
were obliged to read over the ſcrip- 
tures, before they were to determine 
what form of religion they would chuſe, 
it is manifeſt, that one half of their 
days would be ſpent before they 
had any religion at all; but when 4 

form 
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form of godlineſs is ready prepared 
tor them, they have nothing to do 
but to embrace it, or if neceſſity re- 
quires, to ſubſcribe it, and then they 
will paſs for very good chriſtians; 
which is a/l that is needful for any 
man to reap from the preſent ad- 
vantages of religion. 


But in heatheniſh kingdoms, the 
clergy are not at the pains to relieve 
the common people from the trouble 
of manufacturing their own faith; 
but ſuffer them to grow wiſe by 
enquiry, and to attain to under- 
ſtanding by ſeeking knowledge in 
the weary and toilſome paths of expe- 
rience—This appears to have been 
the reaſon why there were /o many 

| 47 
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different opinions in Moab, and other 
Pagan countries, concerning reli- 
gion ; for it does not appear that 
any eftabliſhment of a church was 
thought upon, till the chriſtian en- 
perors happened to dream of it. 


It was a manifeſt defect in the 
police of Moab, that religion was 
not conſidered as a part of the con- 
Atitution, but left to every man's 
co chaice ; for though this was fa- 
yourable to /oxcerity, it was na ways 
ſerviceable to the police of the na- 
tion, which is a/ways to be ſuppoſed 
to be intended to render it endid 
and glorious, If fincerity was ſuffcr- 
ed la prevail in any nation, it would 
foon overturn. all the rules of policy 
which 
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which exiſt in any kingdom of this 
world at this preſent time; and if 
this was the caſe, what. would be- 
come-of courtiers, biſhops, and mini- 
ers of ſtate? It appears to be one 
ſolid reaſon why all learned men in 
England are firſt taught to prevar = 
cate with God Almighty, by ſub- 
ſcriting what they do not under 
ſtand or believe, that they are chiefly 
intended to be politicians in either 
church or ſtate, and are therefore 
obliged to learn early what is neceſſary 
to qualify them for their reſpective 
ſtations. This, I conceive, may be 


a ſufficient vindication of the two 


umverfities, with regard to their 
obliging boys to ſubſcribe the thirty 
nine articles of the church. Hereby 
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they are taught in the early period 
of their lives to conſider religion 
as ſerviceable to their worldly intereſt, 
and when they grow old this ſen- 
timent does not readily depart from 
them. 


In Moab chere was 10 ſuch wiſ- 
dom diſcovered in the method of 
inſtructing youth, and this muit have 
been the reaſon why there were fo 
few good politicians in thoſe days. 
A dry fincerity, and blunt fimplicity, 
could never render a man t to 
to make a Hgure in in any church or 
commonwealth that was ever yet 
eſtabliſhed by law. In England and 
Scotland, where there are legal eſta- 
blifhments of religion, men are early 


In- 
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initiated in the principles of church 
and. ſtate policy, and are qualified 


to make a figure when it comes to 


their turn. This is an advantage 
which a chriſtian has above 4 
Moabite. 


It is but 4 dirty ſituation that a 
nation is in, when rewards are not 
ſuited to ſervices, In Moab, though 
2 man ſhould have happened to 
have fold his conſcience, and betrayed 
his conſtituents, yet the compenſa- 
tion was ſmall, becauſe the govern- 
nent was arbitrary, and the King's 
word was a law. But in Great 
Britain the caſe is otherwiſe ; for if 
any man happen to ſtretch &@ point 
in a matter of conſcience, or ſell his 
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conſtituents, he may have any!: 
compenſation, and be richly re- 
warded with either 4 place or a 
penſion. Here a man does not ſel 
his foul for nothing ; if he is a e. 
ligious man, he may be preferred in 
the church, and if he intends to 
live a ſecular life, he may be exalted 
in the ſlate, and take his venture at 
the day of judgment, When mo- 
tives to action are double, they muſt 
have a /trong influence upon obed!- 
ence; and he who has both à tem- 
. poral and ſpiritual kingdom in his 
view, mult have ſtronger ſprings of 
action than he who has but one «f 
them. This is perhaps the reaſon 
why b:/hops are more holy than other 
men, becauſe they are influenced 

5 with 


come. 
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with the promiſes of the life that 
nw is, as well as that which 7s to 
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It was a great infelicity which be- 
fel the people of Moab, and which 
at laſt enſlaved them, that indivi- 
duals feldom conſidered themſelves 
as any way intereſted with the com- 
mon welfare of their country, pro- 
vided their own temporal intereſt 
was well ſupported, Though na- 


tonal grievances were great, and op- 


preſſion exerciſed with much rigour, 
jet thoſe who were not oppreſſed 
tbemſelves, but enjoyed the favour 
if the great, looked with indifference 
upon the ſituation of their fellow 
jets, Before Moab came under 
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the dominion of abſolute monarchy, 
there was a national ſenate, the 
members of which were elected by 
the people, to take care of their 
. intereſts in parliament. This was 2 
great privilege, and ought never to 
have been given vp: But when 
public virtue declined,. this privi- 
lege was inſenſibly taken out of the 
hands of the people, with thei 
own confent. Inſtead; of chuſing 
.men to repreſent them, who were 
fit and worthy of being truſled, 
they made choice. of perſons who 
- bought their places in parliament, 
with a deſign to ſe their conſt; 
-tuents upon a proper occaſion. 


Men, who ſtudied to corrupt the 
peopk, 


K 
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people, were not /izely to ſupport 
their privileges; and people, who 
fold themſelves for money, could not 
be long free. The conſequence was, 
all men became venal, and at laſt 
fold their hberties to the 'crown, and 
d:ſpotiſm was eſtabliſhed by their 


own conſent. Moab, from being 4 


free nation, through corruption, be- 
came a kingdom of ſlaves; and, 
though it long retained the form of 
its ancient conſtitution, the ſubjects 
were in reality as much ſlaves as in 
the days of Fglon — for whatever 
the court deſired, the parliament 
granted, and the crown had power 
to carry any point, When the chiefs 
of the nation found the people ripe 
for ſlavery, they threw off the maſh, 
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cliſcontinued parliaments, ſet up courts 
ef juſtice without juries, and ruled 
the nation with à rod of iron. All 
this proceeded from the want of 
national virtue, and the depravity of 
the people; who forgot their cron 
intereſts as members of a community, 


—_— _—— 


through an attachment to their 
own private intereſts as individuals, 
— This has been the ruin of 4/ na- | 
tions, and ſhall be more particularly c 
conſidered in the next diſcourſe. f 
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JuDGES lll. 22, 
And the dirt came out.- 


Orruption, when it once en- 
C ters among individuals, ope- 
rates gradually, till it produces na- 
tional ruin —it gathers to an height 
at laſt, —and the dirt comes out. The 
decline of virtue, and the down- 
fal of nations, have always kept 
pace with one another. They have 
indeed appeared moſt flouriſhing 
and ſplendid when vice abounded, 
—but the Js of government ge- 
nerally grows weak as its ſplendour 
encreaſes. Nations are like trees ; 
they make the greateſt ſhow when 

4 Uſa they 
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they flouriſh in trade, luxury, and 
riches ; but they are then weakeſ}, 
and have lea/? vital ſtrength. Riche; 
and ſelfiſhneſs ordinarily are united, 
or if this does not happen, d://ipa- 
tion attends riches ; the natural con- 
ſequence of which is indifference 
about commontueal. 
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When the minds of men are cor 
rupted by ſclji/hneſs, individuals look 
no farther than their own private 
intereſt ;—when they are depraved 
by Zwury, they extend their views 
no farther than ſenſual gratifications. 
From theſe two ſources all national 
evils proceed. It is from the jr} 
of theſe that commonweal is ex- 
poſed to ſate, by men who know 
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#0 other pleaſures than what flow 
from riches; for the ſake of their 
own family concerns, they will ex- 
pole a <vhbole nation to ſale. It is 
from the /atter that both public and 
private intereſt are ruined. 
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Luxury ordinarily produces di/-. 
fepation and licentioiſneſi, and creates 
appetites that are not natural to 
men, —which, as they are unnatu- 
ral in themſelves, and proceed from 
cauſes hurtful to ſaciety, are in their 
hole operations deſtructive to con- 
nontueal. According as people a- 
bound in unnatural dęſires, they will 
deviate from the paths of virtue to 
have them fulfilled ;—and this I 
take to be the reaſon why the free - 
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| holders in Britain, who have no ex- 
pectation of being - highly preferred, 
take bribes from men whom they 
know are 70 friends to their coun- 
try, and give them their votes at 4 
general election. The unnatural de- 
ſires of having what nature does 
not need, nor reaſon allo, makes 
them ell their be/? things to /atisſy 


their immediate feelings. 


The above obfervations may be 
illuſtrated from facts, which appear 
every day. It is not natural for 
men to eat or drink any more than is 
ſufficient to ſupport their conſtitu- 
tion; and yet we fee many who 
contract unnatural habits of gluttony 
and drunkenneſs, which tend to de- 


iq 
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ſtroy it, and will ſell their be/? things 
to ſatisfy their appetites. - Upon the 
ſame principles that a man /s his 
clothes to fulfil his defires, he will 
fell his country, or the moſt \ ſacred 
things that pertain to him. It is 


wpoſlible for the legiſlature to pre- 
yn corrupt in the ſtate, till 
means are deviſed to reftrain diſſi- 
pation, As long as it is no felony 
to keep whores, and get drunk, it 
will be in van to talk of putting a 
flop to bribery, A thirſty man will 
give any thing for a drink; and the 
more unnatural the cauſe, the 
thirſt will be the fronger. When 
the Romans were virtuous, whore- 
dom was ſeverely puniſhed ; but 

when 
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when they were corrupted, it paſſed 
unnoticed. 


The means of wnmaturel gratifi- 
cations ought certainly to be re- 
trained when they hurt the commu- 
nity, otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to 
maintain the rational liberty of a 
people. As long as it is faſhionabl: 
to indulge lese deſires without di/- 
grace, men will covet the means 
which uſually obtain them; and 
when thoſe deſires become habitual, 
their. *ſtrength will encregſe, and 
make them covet a greater gratifica- 
tion, When this 1s the caſe, the 
means of procurement muſt be en- 
larged alſo, which will incline 
them to diſpoſe of the readieſt 
things 
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things they can find to obtain the 
objects of their defires. We may ob- 
ſerve in experience, that from a prin- 
ciple of vanity, or from a defire of 
appearing gay, a man will diſpoſe 
of his eſtate for the ſake of ne 
clothes; and to obtain an impure 
momentary gratification, a laſcivious 
perſon will diſpoſe of thoſe neceſſary 
things which would both relieve 


his neceſſities, and contribute to his 
honour, 


Let us ſuppoſe, that the interefls 
of a man's country, and the unna- 
tural defires proceeding from his 
diſſipation, ſhould come in competi- 
tion ; he will be ready to anſwer 
the frongeſt feeling, and purſue the 

| habit 
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| habit which has the frongeft aſcen- 
dent over him. A perſon under tho 
dominion of ſelfiſh or laſcivious feel. 
inge, which have been unnaturally 
created by taſting forbidden plea- 
fures, will always find a ftronger 
propenſity towards enjoyment than 
in ordinary Caſes; the reaſon is, 
unnatural deſires are the moſt violent. 
From hence it may be obſerved, 
that none except virtuous men can 
be true patriots, When the ſprings 
of action in hypocritical patriots are 
diſcovered, it will appear that the 
love of their country was leaſt in 
their view, It is as impoſlible for 
a vicious perſon to be a patriot as for 
a libidinous man to be chaſte. Self 
denial is a virtue efentially neceſſary 

in 
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in a true lover of his country; for 
he muſt give up his own private in- 
tereſt for the geod of the community, 
if he means to deſerve the name of 
« patriot. 


When the generality of people 
are not willing to part with their 
unnatural pleaſures, a nation muſt 
infallibly be near its ruin, What I 
mean by unnatural pleaſures is, all 
thoſe adventitious deſires, and their 
gratiſcations, which our nature does 
not prompt us to. Nature does not 
diate to any perſon, that he ſhould 
lie, ſteal, murder, or commit fornica- 
tion; on the other hand, ſhe has 
provided remedies againſt them. The 
dictates of the mind are naturally 


againſt 
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againſt all injuſtice, either with re- 
ſpect to ourſelves or others; it re- 
quires @ great perverſion of ſoul for 
men to have the better of their con- 
ſciences. | 


Vicious men frequently conſider 
animal impulſe to be the warce of na- 
ture; and with regard to beaſts it is 
true, —But there is more belongs to 
the nature of man than mere ap- 
petite. He is endowed with rea/n 
and conſcience, which are intended 
to regulate his animal feelings ; and 
when he does not liſten to the 
voice of reaſon, he acts unnaturally. 
Though it is natural for all other 
animals to follow the jmpulſe of 
their appetites, it is not ſo in man; 
for 
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for he never acts according to nature 
but when .all his feelings are under 
the government of his reaſon and un- 
derſtanding. By attributing all 
our deviations from virtue to our na- 
ture, we father / the evil in our 
conduct upon our mater, and make 
Sim the author of fin. Though it is 
natural for man to propagate his 
.own ſpecies, yet he is by nature 
placed under @ moral government in 
ſo doing; otherwiſe he differs na- 
thing from a beaſt, Men who fok 
low the impulſe of appetite, and 
ramble through ſcenes of d://ipation, 
contrary to the difates of reaſon 
and conſcience, are guilty of the vio- 
lation of the laws of nature, and 


ought to be conſidered as /unatics, 


and 


j 
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and be put under the direction of 
keepers. 


Thoſe vices which we ourſelves 
are not ſo much addicted to, we are 
ready to conſider them as the muy? 
unnatural, and attended with the 
higheſt aggravations; but we are 
ready to forget that all fin is unna- 
tural. It is as much contrary to 
nature for a man to ſeduce anther 
man's wife, as it is to break his 
houſe, and ſteal his goods ;—and it 
is as much contrary to the moral 
dictates of the underſtanding to rob 
a young woman of her chaſtity, as it 
1s to rob a young man of his money ; 
and yet men plead nature for the 
one, and account the other unna- 

| tural. 
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tural. It is ſomething more 
than probable, that if men would 
liſten to the dictates of their ra- 
tional nature, and begin in due 
time to curb their appetites, that 
they would find no more inclina- 
tion to one vice than another, and 
would have 20 apologies to make 
for any ſin. It is an obſerva- 
tion of an heathen hiſtorian, 
That when a man, inclined to 
« ſenſual gratifications, gives him- 
* felf up to id/ene/s, and impure bo- 
« dily pleafures, after having for a 
time indulged himſelf in /:b:9:- 
nous practices, and having, 
through want of confideration, 
vaſted his firength and time, 
e wy Pr « he 
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« he accuſes the ' 7nfirmity of hi; 
nature N.“ 


6 
| 
| | | 
This was the caſe of the Romans, 
when luxury and profligacy was f 
come to a great heigbt; and is or- 
dinarily the caſe with all people I 
under the ſame crcumſtances. Na- I 
ture is blamed, when it is only the b 
habits which men have acquired 0 
that are the cauſe of their errors. t 
ö VU 
Nothing can be more dirty and # 
vile, than to impute our crimes to i 
| * Captus pravis cupidinibus ad inertiam & volup- . 
tatis corporis peſſum, datus eſt; pernicioſa lubidine 
pauliſper uſus; ubi per ſecordiam vires, tempus, 18 
zngenium deflusere, natura infirmitas accuſatur. 


SALvST. 
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eur nature, which is 10 ways to 
blame. By the ſame rules, and for 
the ſame reaſons that a man repents 
of a crime, he might have avoided 
it. If he repents of it becauſe he 
perceives it an evil in itſelf, he 
might have ſeen that before he com- 
mitted it;, for the /aw was as plain 
before as after. If he only repents 
of it becauſe it hurts him, he is 10 
true penitent, and has no averſion to 
vice. Men who have no averſion to 
folly till they are not able to commit 
it, ſtand *a great chance never to 
repent ; for the want of power will 
not remove the inclination, and while 
the inclination remains, the perſon 
is much the ſame as he was before. 
The community may have the 

| I 2 ad- 
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advantage of his want of power, 
but his moral character is the ſame. 


In the land of Moab, the princi- 
ples of morality were nat taught and 
anculcated upon the ſubjefts. Im- 
provements there, were all of ano- 
ther ſort. The mathematics, na- 
tural hiſtory, agriculture, poetry, and 
the fine arts ſeem to bade been ftudied; 
but the ſcience of morals was totally | 
neglected. . This was 2 great mil- 
fortune to the people, who were 
left ignorant of the true principles of 
right and wrong, and were not able 
to diſtinguiſʒi between the errors of 
their own choice, and the infirmitie: 
of nature. Mathematics, and the 
other ſciences, though they are {- 
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ful ſtudies, and tend greatly to en- 
large the human mind, vet have 
not in general a great influence 
upon the hearts of thoſe who are 
the greateſt adepts in thoſe ſciences. 
For men who pretend to ſtudy na- 
ture, and are acquainted with phy- 
fical principles, to behave unnatu- 
rally is highly abſurd ; —and yet 
there are ſo many facts to confirm 
this, chat it is impaſſible to deny it. 


If morality were ſtudied with as 
much affiduity, it would infallibly 
mend the heart, and diſpoſe men te 
behave wiſely and ſoberiy. Pytha- 
goras, Leurippus, Democritus, Anaxi- 
mander, and all the reſt of the 


tribe of natural philoſophers, were 


I 3 far 
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Jar from doing /o much good to man- 
kind as Socrates, nor were any of 
them ſo good men; which, though 
it does not prove their ſcience to be 
bad, yet declares that it is net ſ 
ſeful tor reforming the heart as the 
feience of morals. Pride and vanity 
ordinarily attend the knowledge of 
things, but the knowledge of G0 
and ourſelves has an immediate ten- 
dency to keep men humble. 


It is not much to be wondered at, 
that morality was not taught nor If 
practiſed in the land of Moab ; tor b, 
fome chriſtian nations are very defi- 


cient in this reſpect.— Even Great Pt 
Britain is not remarkable for the th 
knowledge and improvement in co 


morals. 
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morals. The lands are wonderfully 
improved of late years, and there 


have been great improvements in 


arts and manufattures; but the 
minds of the inhabitants have 
grown worſe inſtead of better. The 
very mode of education is quite al- 
tered from. what it was in former 
times ; the principal education which 
is now beſtowed upon youth is to 
make them appear lite Gentlemen 
and Ladies, inſtead of teaching 
them to deſerve well of the public. 
It may truly be ſaid, that their 
bodies are taken care of, but their 


people are not acquainted with 
thoſe obligations they are under to the 
community, they neceſſa rily turn ſelfiſh, 

14 | and 


minds are neglected. | When young. 
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and look upon themſelves as the chief 
object of all their own conterns — 
that the community was made for 
them, and not they for the community. 


The notions of friendſhip which 
we read of, that prevailed among 
ancient people, are not regarded, nor 
the importance thereof recommended 
as it ought to be. Inſtead of friend- 
ſhip in its proper ſenſe, we have re- 
ceived a ſubſtitute, which is the 
very bane of ſociety, and that is 
diſſimulation. This is. practiſed in 
its full extent over the whole nation; 
ſo that a perſon who ſpeaks as he 
thinks, and utters the rea! ſentiments 
of his heart as @ friend, is accounted 
a very l-bred man, and not ft to 


be admitted into gente company. 
Morality requires, that all perfons 
ſpeak according to truth, and expreſs 
the real thoughts of their hearts 
without diſguiſe. The true cauſe 
of all diviſions, and miſchiefs among 
men, proceed in a great degree from 
diſſimulation; for after they have 


_ ated in feigned characters towards 


one another, and come at laſt to 
be diſcovered, it raiſes endleſs ſuſpi- 
cons and animgſities, which it is im- 
poſſible to remove without a maniſeſt 
proof of ſincerity, which is incompa- 
tible with the principles of men of 
that character. 


Perſons of the /ame profeſſion, 
and on the /ame ſide of a queſtion, 
in- 
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. inſtend of that open ſimplicity which 
becomes friends, (and which among 
honeſt men will receive the higheſt 
approbation) obſerve a ſort of cau- 
tion and reſerve, which is not con- 
ſiſtent with honeſty or true friend/hip. 
Among peliticians this is called 
prudence ; but among good men it 
is accounted cunning. It is incon- 
ſiſtent with true morality to keep a 
reſerve among friends ; and it ar- 
gues the want of real friend/hip 
where it is practiſed. Among 
Moabites it might be tolerable, but 
among chriſtians it is an abomina- 
tion. — Among chriſtians it never 
can happen ; for whoever is deſti- 
tute of /implicity and openeſs, is no 
chriſtian according to the New 
Teſta- 
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Teſtament ſenſe of the word. All 
heathen nations have been ruined 
by riches and luxury, as well as 
Moab; but perhaps it would be 
thought to be an unfair method of 
reaſoning, to inter, that the ſame 
thing would happen to any chriſtian 
kingdom, For though as great vices 
are practiſed in /ome chriſtian coun- 
tries, as ever were practiſed among 
the Romans, yet they perhaps may 
be ſaved by their faith, If this is 
not the caſe, I can ſee no advantage 
this.nation obtains by the thirty-nine 
articles; for if the inhabitants of 
Britain at this day, are not /aved 
by their faith, there is not a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of good works in the whole 
land to ſave them: | & 
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| The good works of Britain are 

| ſomething like thoſe of Rome, in the 
time of the Fupurthine war.“ The 
<« nobility turned their dignity, the 
“people their liberty, into licentiouſ- 
* neſs. All things were divided 
between the two parties, and the 
* commonwealth was torn to pieces be- 
« tween them. The faction on the 
« fide of the nobility was the mt 
powerful; the people being di- 
« vided among themſelves weakened 
« their 6wn party. A few had the 
direction of all things, both at 
* home and abroad. The treaſury 
te the government of provinces, ho- 
e nours, and triumphs, were in the 

| power 
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„power of the /ame perſons ; the 
« people were oppreſſed with wer 
« and poverty. The Generals di- 
<« vided the ſpoils of war among 
« qa few of theer friends, and drftrt- 
« buted the prize-money among their 
« favourites, The parents and 
« children of thoſe who had ſerved 
© in the wars, were driven from 
« their poſſeſſions by haughty noble- 
« men, Whole avarice knew no 
«* bounds, and paid 20 regard to any 
thing, whether crvil or ſacred. 
It proceeded ſo far as to Buri all 
* things into confufon, The few 
of the nobility, who at firſt y- 
* poſed the meaſures of the reſt, were 
« borne down by faction, and the 

| ä com- 
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% commonwealth was forn aſund:r 
as by an earthquake*.” IO; 


This account of the Roman ſtate, 
given by Saluſt, very much reſem- 
bles the preſent tate of Great Britain. 

"4% | At 


* Ita omnia in duas partes abſtracta ſunt, reſ- 
publica qua media fuerat, dilacerata. Ceterum 
nobilitas factione magis polle bat ; plebis vis ſoluta 
atque diſperſa in multitudine minus poterat, pau- 
corum arbitrio belli domique reſpublica agitaba- 
tur: Penes coſdem zrarium provinciz magiſtratus 
gloriz triumphique erant. Populus militia atque 
inopia urgebatur : prædas bellicas imperatores 
cum paucis diripiebant. Interea parentes ant parvi 
Hberi militum. Uti quiſque potentiori confinis erat, 
| ſedibus pellebantur. Ita cum potentia avaritia 
fine modo modeſtiaque invadere pollucre & vaſtare 
omnia nihil penſi neque ſancti habere quo ad ſemel 
ipſa precipitavit. Nam ubi primum ex nobilitate 
reperti ſunt, qui veram gloriam injuſtz potentiz 
anteponerent; moveri civitas & diſſenſio civilis 
quaſi permixtio tErræ, oriri eæpit. 
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At is at be? a dirty deſcription, 
but it is exceedingly juſt. —But as I 
mtend, in the next diſcourſe, to 
conſider the doctrine of national 
uncleanneſs, I ſhall conclude this 
ſermon. „„ 
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JuDGEs i. 22. 
Aud the dirt came out. 


Ational character may be con- 
ſidered with regard to the 
religion and the morals of the inha- 
bitants. When the religion of 
mankind renders them cunning, de- 
figning, and ſuſpicious, it argues the 
real want of truth in their hearts ; 


for charity, which thinketh no evil, 


aſſumes no diſouiſe, and avoids all 
ſuſpicion, unleſs upon the mo/? pal. 
pable evidence. A maſh of religion, 
where there is 70 truth in the heart, 
is a very dirty thing, and worthy 
only of abandoned wretches, who 
turn 
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turn all things either into the ſer- 
vice of their intereſt, or the gratifi- 
cation of their appetites. Some men 
profeſs chriſtianity for the love of 
money, ſuch as b1/h9ps who do not be- 
lieve the goſpel, and yet are tenacious 
of the articles of the church; and 
penſioners who take the ſacrament 
merely to qualify themſelves fer their 
office. | 


Infidelity among the clergy, and 
diſipation among perſons in high 
life, will always /oon corrupt a whole 
nation ; for when the /ower ranks 
of people perceive that their religi- 
ous teachers make ufe of facred 
things as tools ts temporal advantage, 


they are ready to conſider all the 
K the 
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the duties of religion as matters 
wholly calculated to ſerve private in- 
tereſl. Upon this principle they 
conſider it to be lawful for them to 
make the ſame uſe of godlineſs that 
their teachers do. Their reaſoning 
is undoubtedly falſe, but they learn 
this 1nfidel fophiſtry from the clergy, 
whom they ſee conſtantly practiſe it. 
Duty and intereſt are joined toge- 
ther in the New Teſtament in anc- 
ther manner; for the maxim is, He 
that will not work ſhall not eat, But 
in Moab, and ſome other parts of the 
world, this rule is rever/ed, and 
thoſe who work not, eat all.; and 
* thoſe who labour hard, are deſittute 
of the neceſſaries of life. Perſons of 
any diſcernment . cannot help ob- 

_ ſerving, 
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ſerving, that this is inconſiſtent with 
reaſon ; and as it is the practice of 
men who deal principally in religion, 


they are ready to determine that | 1 
religion is an unreaſonable thing, and 1 
for this reaſon give it up. The . 


clergy, in this caſe, are the authors jo 
of infidelity, and by their example, 1 
make nfidels of the people. 


When this ſpectes of deiſin is pre- 4 
valent in a national character, it 1 
deſtroys all confidence among men ; 
for perſons who are once accuſtom- 
ed to conſider religion as à policy, 
will practiſe other matters in the ſame 
way. It is from this cauſe that 
men ell their country, and betray 
their friends ; when once they pro- 
a K 2 ceed 
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ceed fo far as to think ſacred things 
venal, they will not heſitate to make 
merchandize of all other things, 
Bribery and bankruptcies, proceed 
from this cauſe ; men firſt become 
accuſtomed to attempt to impoſe upon 


the Deity, and decerve themſelves, 


and after that, have u remorſe in 
cheating one anether, It is impoſlible 
that men can have any moral prin- 


ciples, who behave unworth:ly to- 


wards the Deity, vr who have not 


-moral excellence in their view; for 


though penal laws may reſtrain 


them from doing things Which 


tend to their own hurt, yet as ſoon 
as fear is removed, there is no check 
as c pon . ' 


* "When the inferior ranks 1 man- 
kind 
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kind obſerve, that learned men, and 
perſons who go foremo/? in religious 


offices, can buy and /ell them as 
others do land and cattle, they ſoon 


come to determine that there is 2 


difference, and behave accordingly. 
When-venality and corruption is pre- 
dominant in the ecclefia/tic ſyſtem of 


any nation, it will. not be long. 


before it become an: uh f cha- 


rafter. It muſt be indeed allaved,. 
that in ſuch: eltablithed' ſyſtems. 


of religious policy as thoſe in 


Great Britain, it is impoſſible to 


avoid corruption; for as they are all 


founded upon the perverflon of di- 
vine revelation, they can have 10 
tendency to promote morality. But 


this is undoubtedly. an unclean cir- 


K 3 cum 
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cumflance in the character of a na- 
tion, when the very thing which 
ought to keep it pure, immediately 
tends to corrupt it, The paſſions 
and appetites of men have only tu 
things which can be proper checks to 
their irregular ſallies ; and theſe are 
religion and penal laws, If the ſenſe 
of the fir/t is once removed from 
the minds of men, they will find a 
thouſand methods to evade the latter. 
When the principles of the goſpel 
are inculcated and believed, they 
teach men to deny all worldly luſt; 
and afßfections, and make them act 
from principles of Ive to truth and 
- goodneſs. Under this influence 10 
perſon will do an unworthy thing; 
though he might do it with inpu- 


rity, 
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nity, he conſiders it as vile, and 
therefore will net do it. 


Penal laws may lop off ſome. cor- 
rupt branches, but the root of error 
will i] remain, unleſs it is purged 
away by the influence and porwer of 
religion. It is the real want of true 
religion which is the ſource of all. 
the preſent defects of national cha- 
rafter in the world. There would 
be little neceſſity for ſuch a multi- 
tude of penal laws, provided there- 
was as much pains uſed to pro-: 
mote #rue godlineſs, as there is fre- 
quently uſed to reſtrain vice, upon 
wrong principles. The ſource of cor- 
ruption reſts in the church; for if 
her doftrine and policy were accord- 


333 ing 
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ing to divine revelation, they would 
prevent thoſe impure and dirty prac- 
tices which prevail over many na- 
tions. 


In this nation, the very teacher; 
of godlineſs are, from their e ſet- 
ting out, ixitiated in diſſimulatien; 
and, fot the ſake of wealth, honour, 
or preferment, {ſubſcribe articles of 
Faith that few of them believe, and 
feldom or never teach. This is 10 
ſecret, and the /aity know it ex- 
ceedingly well. They therefore rea- 
fon in their own behalf, from the 
practice of the clergy, that, ſecing 
their teachers behave hypoeritically 
with God, they may do the ſame 
* with a % degree of crimi- 

nality. 
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nality. What has often been attri- 
buted to duxury and dif/ipation, a- 
.  mong the /ower ranks of men, is 
really occaſioned by their infidelity ; 
for if they, believed that there was 
any truth in religion, they would 
avoid /uxury, and purſue temperance. 
It is becauſe men fr/? forget God, 
that they do evil; celum ipſum peti- 
mus ſtulitia. All the complaints con- 
cerning the national debt, taxes, and 
burdens upon the ſubjes, proceed 
from a cauſe which few ever confider : 
the growth of infidelity is the reaſon 
of all theſe evils. The biſhops ſet 
the example, and all religious cha- 
racters follow them, It is amazing 
that there ſhould be ſuch a pro- 
feſſion of religion amongſt all ranks, 


when 
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when the very ſource thereof is infi- 
delity; and yet the truth of this 
aſſertion is eafily demonſtrated. I do 
not mean that a great number pro- 
feſs deiſm, but they do worſe, they 
practiſe it. Can there be a worſe 
| ſpecies of 7nfidelity, than to profeſs 
God, and in works to deny bim? 
And is it not a denying of God, to 
reject the plain rules of his word, 
concerning the form, doctrine, and 
diſcipline of his church ; to aſpire to 
power and preferment upon the runs 
of truth and uprightneſs ; to mingle 
thoſe things which God has ſepa- 
rated, and unite the ſplendor of the 
kingdoms of this world with the /im- 
plicity of the religion of Feſus Chriſt ; 
to ſubſcribe articles of religion, and 
| preach 
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preach dactrines altogether oppoſite 
thereto? If there is not truth in 
what has been new affirmed, the 
modern ſermons of the biſhops and 
their clergy have no meaning, and 
the articles have no fignification,— 
Nothing, except heart infidelity, can 
determine earned men, for the ſake 
of temporal advantages, to ſacrifice 
conſcience, truth, and honeſty : For 
who can be perſuaded that a man, 
with his eye upon the enjoyments 
of a better life, would behave /o 
deceitfully, with both God and man, 
as to engage to perform ſervices 
Which he never intended to fulfil, 
and to believe doctrines which he 
did not underſtand, and are in 
their own nature abſurd ? 


The 
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The diſipation of perſons of high 
life always proceeds from a defect 
in their religious principles; — I mean 
not thoſe of which they make /me 
profeſſion, but %% which ought 
to be /prings of action in their hearts, 
or real principles of faith in the 
mind. For it is impoſſible that men 
of underſtanding could wilfully and 
openly tranſgreſs divine precepts, pro- 
vided they believed that there was 
any truth in religion. If miniſters 
of tate were perſuaded in their own 
minds, that there was a ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments in the world 
to come, they would be afraid to 
embezzle the public finances, leſt they 
ſhould be called to an account, when 
ed | the 
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the ſovereign, inſtead of ſcreening 
them from puniſhment, or covering 
their iniquity, will expoſe heir vil- 
lainy, and render Hrict juſtice to 


Every attempt to injure the pub- 
lic is an inſult upon God Almighty, 
and deſerves a /evere puniſhment, — 
which muſt, if God is fuſt, be in- 
flicted upon all ob/tinate oppreſſors. 


A perſuaſion of the moral juſtice of 
the Almighty, and that he is obliged 


in character to bring guilty offenders 
to a trial, either in this hfe or the 
next, would effectually prevent per- 
ſons of power and authority from 
infuring the public. This ſhews how 
neceſſary it is to have the principles 


of 
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of religion inculcated upon the minds 
of men intended for hig offices. As 
long as men are try religious, they 
will never turn diſſipated; and every 
approach to diſſipation is a remove 
farther ou the belief of chriſti- 


* 


When n infidelity is the /eading por- 
trait of national character, there is 
no ſpecies of iniquity which men 
will be afraid of ; and when there 
is an wniverſal diſſipation, it is a 
fare ſign of prevailing unbelief. It is 
a fact too palpable to be denied, 
that whatever profeſſion of regard 
perſons in high hfe pay to the na- 
tional religion, they lay no weight 
npon the principles of chriſtianity, 


other- 
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otherwiſe they would be as zealous 
in promoting mercy, judgment, and 
' faith, as they are in purſuing the 
pleaſures of ſenſe, and the forbidden 
enjoyments of irregular appetites. To 
profeſs a form of religion, is con- 
ſiſtent enough with 2nfidelity in prac- 
tice, and the private ſentiments of 
infidels, — who, as they account 
matters of true religion of no other 
uſe or importance than to ſerve their 
private worldly intereſt, think it n0 
crime to profeſs it for that pur- 


pole. 


In France all ranks of people are 
-obliged to profeſs the national reli- 
gion; but there is perhaps as much 
infidelity in that nation as any other 
kingdom 


— — 
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tingdom in Europe, except England. 
Nothing tends more to promote infi- 
delity, than obliging perſons to pro- 
feſs a formal ſyſtem of godlineſs up- 
on pain of hos or puniſhment, which 
muſt be the cafe in all nations where 
temporal rewards and punifhments are 
annexed to the profeſſion of religion. 
It has been by many affirmed of 
late, that luxury and diſſipation form 


the moſt conſpicuovs part of the na- 


tional character of Great Britain ;— 
and at firſt view this appears very 
probable ; but yet it is nf true in 
act. For infidelity is more univerſal 
than diſſipation; and many, who 
neither believe nor pradtiſe the chri- 
ſtian religion, live in poor enough 
circumſtances, and never had it in 
their 
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their power to live luxuriouſly !— 
And more than all, fidelity is the 
cauſe of all the noted public vices, 
which abound both in town and 


country. 


In the ancient Jewiſh nation, it 
is manifeſt, that all their immorality 
proceeded from their fidelity ; they 
firſt forgot God, their Saviour, and 
after that all ſorts of wickedneſs 
became eaſy to them — And it will 
be as impoſſible for men, who are 
firmly perſuaded of the truth of re- 
ligion, to live in the practice of 
vice, as it will be for them to con- 
tinue to practiſe what they have 
a ſtated averſion to. Infidelity is an 
unclean part of a national character, 


and is the ſourſe of all the dirt 
L' which 
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which defiles a nation. If the nobles 
of Great Britain are really chriſtians, 
and believe the religion they pro- 
Jeſs, what means the hiſtory of cor- 
ruption, adultery, and divorces, which 
is publithed all over the nation? Is 
all this mere calumny and reproach ? 


Is there no truth in the records of 


Doctors Commons * We muſt cer- 
tainly be greatly impoſed upon, if all 
thoſe accounts are fagrant calum- 
nies. 


I would willingly ſuppoſe alt theſe 
flories to be falſe, and ſhall only con- 
<eive myſelf in the land of Moah, 
where evil might be expected, and 
where infidelity prevailed from the 

throne to the cottage. 
Eglon 
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Eglon was undoubtedly a notable 
pattern of infidelity,. and his c/ergy 
bright examples of unbelief. The 
influence of the example of the 
prince and the prieſts had a ſtrong 
effect upon all ranks of people; 
the impurity, which flowed from 
the royal infidelity, infected the cler- 
gy, who knew that favour and 
preferment could only be obtained 
by conformity .to the royal ſyſtem ; 
and the precepts and example of 
the prieſts infected all the people, 
who imagined that ſin was attended 
with no danger, when they ſaw the 
prieſts commit it ſo freely, Hence, 
infidelity produced dirt of all ſorts ; 
for neither the love of moral excel- 
lence, nor the fear of offending 
DES the 
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the deity, had any influence upon 
the conduct of the great. 


The animal appetites, which have 
generally the /tronge/t impulſe, were 
gratifted without reſerve, becauſe 
they thought nothing more excellent 
than the pleaſures of /en/e, and had 
no fear of any conſequence which 
might follow thoſe bea/tly gratifi- 
cations. In the court of Egon 
there was neither /ove of truth, nor 
fear of evil; the firſt craving feel 
ing was gratified, if the means 
could be obtained, though reaſon 
revolted, and good policy would have 
prohibited the gratification : —But 
where infidelity prevails, it natu- 
raily produces all forts of immora- 

a E 4 lig 
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lity. Forms of religion are then in- 
tended as mere decoys to take in the 
unwary, and are made /ubſervient 
means to fulfil the inardinate de- 
fires of degenerated mortals. Ri- 
tuals of devotion, and places of wor- 
ſhip, become tools of appetite, and 
places of aſſignation. Thus the wor- 
ſhip of Baalpeor was adapted to 
their /u/?s, and their outward re- 
ſpect to deity rendered /ubſervient 
to their abominable deſires. 


The Moabites, perceiving that 
perſons of rank. feared no fin, nor 
abſtained from any animal pleaſure, 
conſidered /rcentiouſneſs as no crime; 
and becauſe habits had made un- 
clearneſs natural to them, they view- 


ed 
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ed thoſe unnatural deſires as pro- 
pPenſities implanted in them by their 
mater, in the ſame manner as they 
are in beaſts. They therefore prac- 
tiſed like other animals, and gave 
up reaſon to the force of appetite. 
Conjugal obligation was made void, 
and every man and woman fulfilled 
their carnal deſires in the ſame 
manner as the mo/? libidinous ani- 
mals, It was impaſſible for dukes, 
earls, or lords, to know their own 
children, more than it is paſſible for 
\ Engliſh courtiers to know theirs ; for 
they had all their wives in common. 
This was the only thing in Moab 
which was common; for land, houſes, 
and money, 'were confined to a few 
over-grawn chiefs, as in Great Bri- 
2 tain. 
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tain, The very money which was 
collected from the public, for pub. 
lic ſervices, was reſtrained to pri- 
vate purpoſes ; and great men could 
with impunity devour millions, with- 
out fear or ſhame. All this dirt 
proceeded from infidelity, which 
was the leading part of the charac- 
ter of the nation of Moab. But 
without proceeding farther, I ſhall 
conclude this diſcourſe, 
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